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RELEASE:    Imr.ediate  ^^'^"^-^^  Weekly  News  Series,  No.  425-8 

DISTRIBUTION:     EXCLUSIVE  TO  State 

extension  editors  ALL  STATES 


U.   S.  READY  TO  BUY 
90  MILLION  POITOS 
OE  SURPLUS  BUTTER 

The  Federal  Government  is  authorized  to  ouy  up  to  90  million  pounds  of 

butter,  that  is,  the  equivalent  of  15  pounds  or  ahout  7  quarts  of  milk  for  every 

man,  woraaji,  and  child  in  the  United  States,  under  the  recently  expanded  hutter- 

purchase  program,  for  lo'^^-income  families,  said. 

(AAA  or  Extension  Official) 
Dairy  herds  on  50,000  farms,  each  herd  furnishing  about  300  pounds  of 

milk  every  day  for  a  little  over  4  m.onths,  can  furnish  about  1,890  million  pounds 

of  milk  reauired  for  manufacture  of  90  million  pounds  of  butter,  the  amotint 

authorized  to  be  bought  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  for  the 

year  ending  June  30,  1939,  estimated. 

The  butter-purchase  program  assists  dairymen  by  removing  from  regular 
market  channels  part  of  the  surplus  butter  supply  caused  by  record  milk  production 
during  recent  months,  and  by  encouraging  greater  domestic  use  of  the  product 
through  relief  distribution.     E.  R.  Wilcox,  Director  of  the  AAA  Division  of  Mar- 
keting and  Marketing  Agreements,  said  recently  when  the  increa.se  from  52  to  90 
million    pounds  of  butter  to  be  T^urchased  was  authorized, 

E.  W.  Gaumnitz,  Chief  of  the  Dairy  Section,  AAA,  explained  that  the  program 
of  the  Dairy  Products  Marketing  Association,  the  farmer  cooperative  organization, 
and  the  Federal  Government  purchase  program  assure  dairy  farmers  and  the  trade 
that  surplus  stocks  now  held  by  the  Association  will  not  prevent  a  reasonable 
increase  in  prices. 

(more* 
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On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Gaumnitz  added,   the  Association's  program,  which 
calls  for  turning  "butter  hack  on  to  the  market  when  prices  improve  sufficiently 
to  pay  the  original  purchase  and  a  little  more  than  storage  costs,  assures  con- 
sumers that  "butter  will  "be  availal^le  next  winter  at  reasona"ble  prices. 

#  #  # 
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Pennsylvania,  Ivlai^'-land, 
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Weekly  News  SerK,  No.  426-8 
"SEAT  INSURANCE 


^TUI.SEH  STATE 
EAI^IviS  APPLY  ECU 
CROP  INSuPAl^TCE 

Insurance  of  growing  crops  v.'ill  "be  introduced  to  many   farms 

( State) 

this  year,  as    fan-ners  in  the  State  have  applied  for  the  new 

"all-rish"  wheat  Crop  Insurance  policies  nov.'  "being  made  availahle  to  grov/ers 
through  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corooration.    This  was  ajinounced  hy 
Executive  Officer  of  the 
The  total  of 


AAA  committee. 


State 


ar;-pli  cat  ions  for  "/heat  Cro-n  Insurance  v;as 


tallied  in  co'unty  AAA  offices  and  represents  the  ppplications  they  have  received 
up  to  October  1,  the  closing  date  for  applications  from  grov:ers  in  Eastern  States. 

"Earr-:ers  in   '   are  seeking  insurance  on  an  average  of  about  17 

acres  of  v;heat  to  the  farm,"  said.     "Practically  all  grov/ers  in 

this  State  are  taking  out  the  f^oll  coverage,  75  percent  of  their  average  yield, 
provided  under  the  policy.  Average  yields  over  the  State,  "based  on  the  1926-35 
ten-year  base  period,  a,re  aro-jnd  "bushels  an  acre." 

Applications  from  growers  are  now  moving  from  co"'unties  to 

the  State  office  of  the  AAA,  where,  after  "being  checked  for  accuracy,  they  will  "be 
transmitted  to  the  Ptegional  Branch  Office  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 
serving  the  Eastern  States,  for  computation  of  the  premium  due.     "Growers  are  now 
receiving  premium  notices,"  said  .     "These  are  calculated  in  bushels 

of  wheat,  but  growers  may  pa^''  in  the  cash  equivalent,  v.-hich  also  is  stated  in  the 
1198-33  (more) 
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notice.     In  this  State,  llo.  2  soft  red  v^inter  v/heat  is  generally  used  in  calculat- 
ing the  cash  equivalent  of  the  preniiuins.     The  average  premium  represents  around 
S5  to  $7  per  farm  at  present  v/heat  prices." 

Prompt  payment  of  premiums  v;as  urged  "by  the  State  officer.     The  policy  is 
not  in  force  "until  the  premium  has  "been  paid.     "Payment  of  a  premrom  at  an  early 
dr.te  is  simply  a  v;ay  of  getting  the  most  for  your  money,"     ho  declared.  "The 
sooner  it  is  paid,  the  longer  your  crop  is  protected  against  dangers  v/hich  may, 
even  at  this  early  date,  cause  a  severe  loss. 

The  addition  of  applicat ions  f  rom  Eastern  States  "brings  the  total  numDer 
of  applications  for  Crop  Insurance  on  the  1939  winter  v;heat  crop  up  to  around 
200,000.    Applications  are  still  "being  received  from  grov/ers  in  the  Pacific  coast 
and  Northv/est  States,  \7here  the  deacuLine  is  Kovem"ber  30.     Also  to  "be  added  to  the 
national  total  will  "be  applications  from  spring  V7heat  growers,  who  have  until 
shortly  "oefore  planting  time  to  indicate  their  intention  of  talcing  out  policies. 


Note  to  Editors:    This  story  m.ay  "be  supplemented,  if  you  feel  it  is  de- 
sira"ble,  v/ith  the  num'ber  of  applications  that  have  moved  from,  your  State  into  the 
"branch  office,  and  with  data  regarding  the  total  acreage  represented  "by  the 
applications.     This  material  should  te  available  in  the  office  of  the  State 
Officer. 

Reports  as  of  Octo'oer  1,  indicate  the  following  num'oer  of  applications  in 
county  offices  of  the  mrious  Eastern  States:    Pennsylvania,  3,456;  Maryland, 
1,435;  Virginia,  1,330;  Hew  York,  725,  New  Jersey,  52;  Delaware,  3  counties,  1,654. 
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Extension  Service,  Office  of  Information,  and 
Agricmtm-Bl  Adjustment  Admlniatration,  Cooperating 
WasMng-bon,  D.  C. 


?I]LZASi;:     Immediate  '.".'eekly  llev;s  Series,  No.  427-3 

DISTHIBUTIOIT:    ZXCLUSI7E  ^0  State 

extension  editors  COTTOIT  STATES 

Editors:    The  following  shorts  are -for 
your  use  as  you  see  fit. 

Excerpts  from  an  address  "by  Heniy  A.  Wallace,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  'before  a  meeting  of  farmers,  AAA  committee- 
men, and  others  at  Eort  TJorth,  Texas. 

-0- 

Tnen  you  export  your  soil  fertility  you  are  exporting  part  of  your  farm's 
capital.   .  .Can  you  efford  to  send  your  soil  sjid  later  a.'broad  for  practically 
nothing?    Can  you  afford  to  plov/  up  your  hillsides  ojid  sell  your  lalDor  for  5  cent 
an  hour  when  the  ultimate  end  is  destraction? 

-0- 

In  a  ver^'-  real  sense,  the  cotton  farmers,  the  vrheat  f-armcrs,  and  the  other 

farmers  are  still  paying  for  the  last  v/ar  paying  for  lost  foreign  markets  oiid 

for  dislocations  which  after  tv/o  decades  still  rcm.ain  unadjusted.    7c  arc  still 
paying,  even  while  the  world  tries  to  coiont  the  possil)lc  costs  of  another  conflic 

-0- 

It  took  20  ye-ars  of  struggle  "before  the  farmers  finally  got  a  law  in  1933 
that  v/as  t)ased  on  the  principle  of  farm  equality. 

-0- 

The  time  has  come  for  farmers  the  country  over  to  mal'e  up  their  minds 
where  they  stand.    Without  their  farm  program,  surpluses  will  pile  up,  prices 
will  Tdc  ruined,  and  income  v;ill  fall. 

-0- 

United  action  go.ve  farmers  the  only  national  farm  program  they  have  ever 
had.  If  that  spirit  is  mainta,ined,  if  each  one  does  his  part,  the  farm  program 
will  go  on. 
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PZLSASE:     Immediate  TJSEKLY  m^S  SERIES,  NC  428-3 

DIST?J5UTI0Iv";    EXCLUSIVE  TO  State 

extension  editors  COTTON  STATES 

COTTON  PROCESSING 
TAX  SUGGESTED  BY 
SSCRETASI  WALLACE 

"Even  though  Congress  has  estalslished  the  parity  principle,  farmers  can 
not  yet  "be  certain  that  it  will  "be  maintained  until  some  arrangement  is  made 
wherehy  the  commodity  tears  at  least  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  financing  its 
o'.vn  prograni,"  said  Henry  A.  H^allace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  recently  at  Eort 
Worth,  Texas. 

"A  continuing  source  of  revenue  must  "be  assured,"  Mr.  Wallace  explained, 
"lor  this  purpose,  a  processing  tax  on  cotton  was  in  effect  for  two  ojid  a  half 
3''ears. 

"Through  the  tax-and-paymont  system,  farmers  can,  in  effect,  get  part  of 
their  price  directly  in  the  market  place  and  part  of  it  from  consumers  indirectly 
in  the  form  of  Government  payments.     That  system  is  the  "best  method  I  l-cnov7  for 
securing  an  AmcricsJi  income  for  cotton.     That  system  has  "been  t  ried  and  has  "been 
proved  to  "be  simple  and  worka"ble.    To  go  "back  to  that  system  ■i?o'ald  "be  a  common- 
sense  thing  to  do." 

#  #  #  # 
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IBTITED  STATS 3  DEFARTiOl^I  CF  AGRICTJLTTIRS 
^  Extension  Service,  Office  of  Information,  and 

Agricioltural  Adjustment  Administration,  Cooperating 
Washington,  D.  C. 

ESLSASE:     Immediate  WEEKLY  KEWS  SERIES  NO.  429-8 

DISTPJBUTIO:::    EXCLUSIVE  TO  State 

extension  editors  COTTON  STATES 

DOIvIESTIC  COTTON 
SUS3ILY  P2SEEIGED 
TO  ONE  ON  EXPORTS 

If  all  the  ^onemployed  v/ere  at  work  and  the  national  income  were  raised  to 
90  or  100  iDillion  dollars,  domestic  cotton  cons"umption  would  prohatly  "be  much 
higher  than  it  ever  has  'oeen  "before,  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agricultures 
told  B.  meeting  of  farmers  and  farm,  leaders  recently  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

"There  are  millions  of  faimilies  in  the  United  States  v/ho  are  doing  without 
the  clothing,  "bedding,  and  other  household  goods  they  need,  simply  "because  they 
lack  the  m.oney  to  "'ouy  them,"  Mr.  Wallace  explained.     "The  existence  of  this  great 
potential  market  waiting  to  oe  filled  is  a  fact  of  vital  importance  to  the  cotton 
farmer. 

"That  paradox — great  v/arehouses  bursting  with  surplus  cotton,  while  thou- 
sands of  textile  v/orkers  are  without  Jo"bs  and  millions  of  families  are  getting 
along  without  the  cotton  goods  they  need — that  paradox  is  a  challenge  to  the 
South  and  the  entire  Nation.     It  is  a  paradox  that  must  "be  ended  if  the  cotton 
industi^"  is  to  take  its  rightful  place  in  the  Nation's  economy. 

"With  a  recognized  need  for  cotton  goods,  why  is  this  Government -held 
cotton  not  put  to  use?"  asked  Mr.  Wallace.     "One  of  the  main  reasons  is  that  the 
cost  of  processing  is,  on  the  average,  a"bout  tv/ice  the  value  of  the  rav;  cotton. 
Only  a  fifth  of  the  cotton  retail  dollar  goes  to  the  farmer  for  cotton.    Unless  a 
definite  and  comprehensive  plan  for  getting  the  cotton  into  use  is  worked  out  and 
the  necessaiT/  funds  are  provided,  it  simply  stays  idle  in  the  Nation's  v;arehouses. 
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(more) 


•'If  cons"an:pt ioPx  of  Arierican  cotton  is  to  "be  suo sidized,  the  suDsidies 
ought  to  "be  applied  to  domestic  consunrot ion  rather  than  exports.    Sack  in  the 
20' s,  American  loans  to  foreign  co-ant ries  v.-hich  v,'cre  never  paid  were  in  effect 
generous  gifts  of  cotton  and  other  farm  products  to  those  co-^jntries.    But  if  any 
gifts  of  cotton  are  going  to  "be  rnade  -onder  the  present  AcLnini  strati  on,  our  own 
people  ought  to  come  first.    "Why  not,  for  once,  give  our  own  consumers  and  our 
ovm  ^vorkers  a  oreak?" 

Jl  JL  M.  JL 
T  T   TT  T 
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EELEASS:     Immediate  TOKLY  NEWS  SERIES  NO.  430-8 

DISTRIBUTIOiM:    EXCLUSIVE  TO  State 

extension  editors  COTTON  STATES 

COTTON  INSURANCE 

RESERVE  COULD  USE 
UP  MILLION  BALES 

A  million  bales  of  the  7  million  surplus  "bales  of  cotton  now  in  Government 
hands  under  loan  could  be  used  as  a  reserve  for  a  crop- insurance  program,  Henry  A, 
Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  said  recently  at  Eorth  Worth,  Texas. 

"Holding  this  cotton  off  the  market  helps  the  price  today,  "but  the  release 
of  this  cotton  might  lower  the  price  later  on,"  Mr.  Wallace  explained.     "If  ways 
could  he  found  to  get  a  substantial  part  of  this  7  million  bales  into  use,   some  of 
the  huge  weight  which  is  crushing  the  cotton  industry  would  be  removed.     If,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  consumption,  a  few  million  of  these  bales,  for  example,  could 
be  disposed  of  in  the  next  year  or  18  months,  the  price  of  cotton  would  be  strength- 
ened.    In  addition,  we  could  relax  our  acreage  adjustment  program  and  plant  more 
nearly  a  normal  crop  of  cotton. 

"Perhaps  a  million  bales  could  be  definitely  sot  aside  as  an  insiirance 
reserve  for  starting  a  crop-insujrance  program  for  cotton  similar  to  that  now  in 
effect  for  v/heat.     When  the  cotton  insurance  program  gets  under  way — say  in  1939  or 
1940 — premiums  could  be  paid  by  growers  in  the  cash  equivalent  of  cotton,  and  then 
in  poor  crop  years  they  could  receive  indemnities  in  the  form  of  some  of  this  cotton 
held  in  reserve.    Thus  the  insurance  cotton  would  be  definitely  kept  off  the  market 
until  a  short  crop  brought  the  need  for  soma  of  it  to  be  released. 

"For  too  long  farming  has  been  the  only  business  not  covered  by  insurance," 
Mr.  Wallace  urged.     "Let's  make  farming  an  insurable  business  like  the  others." 

#  #  # 
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Extension  Service,  Office  of  Information,  and 
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T^KLY  IIETTS  SERIES  NO.  431-3 


COTTO:? 


v'  STATES 


SIvIEHC-ElJCY  COTTON 
LOAIT  IS  or  BSiJEEIT 

TO  Excise  cototthy 


How  moderate  cotton  loans,  especially  in  an  emergency,  are  "beneficial  not 
only  to  the  Cotton  Belt  "but  to  the  entire  country,  v/as  explained  "by  Henry  A. 
T7allace,  Secretar;;,^  of  Agric-citure ,  recently  at  Eort  Tvorth,  Texas. 

"The  excess  cotton  produced  in  the  1937  season  alone  was  enough  to  supply 
the  usual  cons'omption  of  cotton  in  the  United  Sta.tes  for  all  purposes  for  a  whole 
year,"  Mr.  'iTallace  said.     "In  the  face  of  sup cra'buji dance  like  that,  those  -vvho 
have  "been  accusing  cotton  farmers  of  practicing  scarcity  ought  to  hajig  their  head 
in  shame, 

"This  "big  crop  v/as  partly  due  to  exceptional  growing  v/eather.    But  it  \vas 
due  also  to  the  fact  that  the  Suprem.e  Court  decision  of  1935  had  destroyed  the 
cotton-production  control  program,  and f armers  had  planted  seven  million  acres 
more  than  they  had  "been  planting  under  the  old  Triple-A. 

"In  that  emergency,  the  9-cent  cotton  loan  was  of  real  importance.  It 
sustained  the  price  of  cotton  and  supported  other  prices  r/ith  it. 

"Cotton  loans  at  too  high  a  level  could  "be  verj''  harmful  indeed,  "but  in 
that  cm.ergcncy,  a  moderate  cotton  loan  benefited  the  Cotton  Belt  and  the  entire 
country. 

"The  present  carryover  of  more  thaji  13  million  "bales  is  even  a  little 
larger  than  the  carryover  of  1932,"  Mr.  T7allace  explained.     "Pou"btless,  without 
the  cotton  loan  and  the  cotton-acreage  program,  the  price  of  cotton  wo^uLd  "be  down 
to  4  or  5  cents  a  pound.    As  it  is,  the  price  is  around  8  cents,  slightly  "below 
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the  present  loan  level  cf  3.3  cents. 

"I  "oelieve  the  cotton  loan  shotild  "be  continued  to  assist  producers  to  hold 
their  cotton  and  persit  theni  to  sell  it  v/hen  they  choose,  and  as  a  stop-loss 
measure  in  tinies  of  emergency." 

If    It  TT 
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^EKLY  ^lETTS 


COTTOIv  STATES 


SERIES  m.  432-8 


COTTO^f  EXPORTS 

DECREASE  DESFI'TE 
DECLIi\E  PRICE 


"Some  people  say  that  the  way  to  get  foreign  markets  hack  is  to  let  cotton 
prices  fall.     Our  experience  in  1937  and  thus  far  this  year  clashes  with  that 
theory,"  Henry  A.  T^allace,  Secretary  of  Agric^olture ,  said  recently  at  Eort  T/orth, 
Texas . 

"Despite  the  sharp  decrease  in  price  in  1937  as  compared  to  1936,  Y.'e  exported 
only  158,000  hales  more  than  re  did  in  1936,"  Mr.  Wallace  continued.     "And  ^vith  a 
still  lower  price  this  year,  our  exports  instead  of  heing  higher  are  lower  than 
they  were  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 

"I  recall  that  in  the  depression  years  foreigners  took  advantage  of  our 
extremely  low  prices  to  huy  cotton  which  stayed  in  their  warehouses  to  compete  vdth 
our  own  cotton  produced  in  the  years  that  followed.     In  other  words,  what  if  the 
low  price  at  which  Y;e  offered  cotton  merely  gave  foreigners  a  chance  to  stock  up  at 
a  hargain?    T.'ould  v;e  he  actually  any  hetter  off?,"  asked  Mr.  Wallace. 

"A  third  question  is  this:     If  the  price  of  your  export  cotton  was  very  low, 
wotild  it  he  worth  while  to  sacrifice  yo^Jir  soil  fertility  for  the  sake  of  maintain- 
ing hig  volume  of  exports? 

"When  you  export  your  soil  fertility  you  are  exporting  part  of  your  farm's 
capital.     If  you  get  a  high-enough  price  for  yo-ar  cotton,  you  can  afford  to  replace 
that  capital  oy  rehuilding  the  soil.     But  can  you  afford  to  send  your  soil  and 
lahor  ahroad  for  practically  nothing?    Can  you  afford  to  plow  up  your  hillsides 
and  sell  yo"car  lahor  for  5  cents  an  hour  when  the  ultimate  end  is  destruction? 
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(More) 


"Wouldn't  it  be  better  if  farm  women  spent  more  time  in  making  a  real  home, 
and  farm  children  spent  more  time  going  to  school,  and  they  all  spent  less  time 
drudging  to  help  produce  cheap  cotton?    Everybody  would  have  a  better  living  and 
more  money  in  the  bank  and  you  know  it. 

"And  here  are  further  questions:     Why  should  you  want  to  step  up  your  pro- 
duction of  cotton  in  the  face  of  the  biggest  accumulated  surplus  of  American  cotton 
the  world  has  ever  had?    If  the  present  unsatisfactory  price  resulted  from  the 
misfortune  of  a  1937  crop  that  was  6  million  bales  too  big,  why  try  to  cure  the 
trouble  by  inviting  a  series  of  crops  that  are  just  as  big  as  that  one?    V-ould  it 
not  be  better  to  get  rid  of  the  cotton  surplus  we  already  have,  before  rushing  into 
a  scheme  that  would  pile  new  surpluses  on  top  of  it?    Do  you  know  any  sensible 
business  man  in  the  South  or  anywhere  else  who  would  proceed  with  such  a  suicidal 
policy  v/ith  an  industrial  product? 

"As  with  wheat,  I  believe  that  once  v/e  have  determined  what  our  share  of 
the  world  market  ought  to  be,  v/e  should  be  prepared  to  supply  that  amount  of 
cotton  year  after  year,"  the  Secretary  concluded.     "With  13  million  bales  in  the 
cotton  carryover,  that  is  no  problem  now." 

#  #  # 
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BLOW-DOsTN  MAPLES 

CAIT  BE  REROOTED 


Thousands  of  valuable  sugar  maples  "blown  down  by  the  recent  hurricane 

can  be  saved  for  future  production,  says   ,  extension 

forester  for  the   . 

(institution) 

The  extension  forester  quotes  a  report  just  received  from  the  Eorest 
Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  stating  that  maples  and  other 
hardwoods  take  new  root  easily  when  transplanted,  said  that  muture  trees  not 
wholly  uprooted  will  root  as  readily  as  younger  trees. 

Many  of  the  wind-thrown  trees  which  are  leaning  over  and  have  roots  only 
partly  broken  have  an  excellent  chance  of  returning  to  thrifty  growth  if  set  up 

in  position  again  and  held  by  guy  wires,  says   .    New  roots 

will  soon  form  to  hold  the  tree. 

Conditions  for  doing  the  work  are  very  fa^vorable  at  this  time,   


explains,  because  the  trees  are  now  practically  dormant,  the  ground  is  well- 
soaked,  and  rains  are  occurring.     A  light  cable,  pulley,  and  tractor  can  be  used 
to  right  the  trees,  and  if  the  equipment  is  not  to  be  found  cn  the  farm,  it  can 
sometimes  be  borrowed. 

The  Forest  Service  explains  that  after  righting  the  tree,  the  surface 
roots  should  be  covered  with  soil  to  which  a  little  fertilizer  has  been  added 

for  plant  food.     Then  the  new  soil  can  be  mulched  with  leaf  litter  and  humus  to 
afford  protection  from  winter  freezing  and  thawing  and  from  rapid  drying  out 
next  summer.     Given  a  little  assistance,  nature  will  heal  and  replace  damaged 
parts  of  the  tree. 
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TOBACCO  QUOTAS 
ABE  UPPIELD  AS 

CONSTITUTIOi^AL 

In  the  first  co\irt  test  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  the 
toliacco  marketing  quota  provisions  of  the  act  were  upheld  as  a  constitutionally 
valid  regulation  of  tohacco  marketing,  Mastin  G-.  "Taite,  Solicitor  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  annoujices. 

This  case,  known  as  Mulford  v.  Smith,  was  tried  September  23,  1938,  in  the 
Middle  District  of  G-eorgia  "before  a  specially  constituted  three- judge  court  consi st- 
ring of  Judge  Samuel  H.  Sihley,  of  the  Eifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals;  Judge  Bascom  S. 
Deaver,  of  the  I.Iiddle  District  of  Georgia;  and  Judge  Charles  B.  Kennamer,  of  the 
Middle  District  of  Alabama.     The  opinion  in  the  case  was  written  "by  Judge  Sibley,  and 
was  handed  down  on  October  7.     An  appeal  may  be  taken,  at  any  time  within  30  days, 
directly  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  main  contentions  of  the  producers  who  were  attacking  the  Act  were  that 
the  quota  provisions  v/ere  not  a  valid  exercise  of  the  commerce  power  and  that  those 
provisions  deprived  producers  of  property  without  due  process  of  law.    Upon  these 
points  Mr.  ?Jhite  quoted  from  the  opinion  of  the  court,  as  follows: 

"***But  the  law  in  controversy  does  not  directly  regulate  the  produc- 
tion of  tobacco.     It  does  not  penalize  or  forbid  the  production  of 
any  amoiint  the  grower  pleases.     He  may  do  what  he  likes  with  it 
except  to  market  it.     Since  most  tobacco  is  grov.'n  only  to  be  sold, 
|)  the  inability  to  sell  the  excess  of  a  quota  except  at  a  loss  at 

least  of  all  profit  would  tend  to  and  probably  would  result  in  the 
non-pro duct ion  of  the  excess  so  far  as  the  grower  can  prevent  it. 
But  the  Act  directly  deals  only  with  the  marketing,  and  not  with 
the  planting  or  production  of  tobacco. 
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"Since  marketing  is  an  act  of  commerce,  like  transportation,  if 
marketing  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  alone  had  teen  regulated 
there  would  he  no  fair  douht  of  the  power  of  Congress  generally  to 
regulate.     The  trouble  arises  from  the  inclusion  of  all  sales  of 
tohacco  "by  producers.     Congress  rests  that  inclusion  on  its  right  to 
regulate  not  particular  sales  as  such,  hut  the  commerce  in  tohacco  as 
a  great  whole,  hecause  it  is  overi'.'helmingly  a  matter  of  interstate  and 
foreign  traffic,  and  so  unified  in  fact  as  that  it  must  he  dealt  v/ith 
generally  and  on  a  nationwide  scale.     The  price  to  producers,  the 
stability  of  which  is  asserted  hy  Congress  to  he  a  main  concern  hoth 
hecause  the  support  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  depends  on 
it,  and  hecause  it  in  t\;j:n  controls  the  amount  of  tohacco  which  will 
he  grown  and  if  too  low  may  destroy  the  industry  altogether,  is  a 
countrywide  matter.***    The  stahle  supply  to  meet  the  stahle  demand 
and  to  result  in  a  stahle  price  which  Congress  seeks  to  achieve  can 
in  its  judgment  practically  he  reg-ched  only  hy  a  countrywide  regulation 
controlling  the  entire  market.*** 

"***It  does  not  take  the  property  of  any  producer.     It  affects  the  value 
of  his  excess,  if  intentionally  or  unintentionally  he  makes  more  tohacco 
than  his  quota,  for  he  has  to  hold  it  for  another  quota  year,  or  else 
use  it  in  some  other  way.     Insofar  as  it  takes  his  liherty  of  selling 
what  is  his  own  for  what  he  can  ohtain  for  it,  or  indirectly  affects 
his  liherty  to  plant  what  he  pleases  on  his  o?;n  land,  the  taking  is 
not  ^vithout  due  process  of  law  hut  is  the  ordinary  restraint  of  liherty 
which  accompanies  every  exercise  of  police  pov/er  for  the  puhlic  good. 
One  may  he  prohihited  hy  competent  authority  from  raising  or  selling 
tohacco  if  hy  so  doing  he  injures  others." 

At  the  time  v,'hen  the  action  was  instituted  a  preliminary  order  was  made 

directing  the  impounding  of  funds  deducted  as  penalties.     The  decision  of  the  court 

directed  the  return  of  these  impo'onded  funds  to  the  parties  who  paid  them  into 

court  for  disposition  according  to  law. 

Jl  Jl  JL 
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miEAT  EOR  RELIEE 
AIDS  U.   S.   IN  ITS 
ATTACK  ON  SURPLUS 

Government  "buying  of  wheat  and  flour  for  distrilDution  to  families  on 
relief  rolls  of  the  country  is  one  way  the  present  farm  program  is  attacking 
-the  surplus  prohlem,  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  recently 
explained  to  a  meeting  of  farmers  and  farm  leaders  at  Hutchinson,  Kans, 

"ITheat  and  flour  are  "being  "bought  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation  for  relief  distri"bution  in  this  country,"  Mr.  Wallace  said. 

"In  June,  July,  and  August  a  million  "barrels  of  surplus  flour,  graham 
flour,  and  whole-wheat  cereal  were  taken  out  of  the  surplus  1) earing  down  on 
the  farmer  and  distri"buted  to  2,600,000  families  on  relief — as  many  people  as 
the  population  of  New  York  and  Chicago  com"bined. 

"The  possi"bilities  for  added  consumption  in  this  country  are  limited, 
"but  farmers  want  to  "be  sure  that  everyone  in  the  United  States  has  enough 
"bread  to  eat  "before  they  take  steps  to  adjust  their  production  or  dispose  of 
any  wheat  at  a  sacrifice  abroad." 

#  #  # 
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YOLUl^TARY  ACTION 
FiAY  PPEVENT  1-3ESI) 
EOH  WHEAT  QUOTAS 

The  marketing  quota  provision  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933  is 
now  in  use  "by  cotton  and  tolDacco  growers,  hut  has  not  yet  heen  needed  hy  growers 
of  v/heat,  corn,  or  rice,  Henr^/"  A.  TJg,llace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  explained 
recently  to  a  meeting  of  farmers  and  farm  leaders  at  Hutchinson,  Kans.  "A 
referendum  on  wheat  quotas  may  have  to  he  held  next  June,"  Mr.  Wallace  said.  "The 
greater  the  degree  of  cooperat ion  "by  wheat  growers  in  the  acreage  program,  the 
less  the  chance  that  wheat  marketing  quotas  will  he  needed. 

^  "In  one  respect,  the  wheat  marketing  quotas  would  operate  differently  than 

the  quotas  for  any  of  the  other  four  commodities,"  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
continued.     "Wheat  q^uotas  would  involve  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
In  some  States,  wheat  is  not  the  all-important  crop  it  is  in  Kansas  and  the  other 
States  of  the  C-rco.t  Plains.     There  is  some  question  whether  farmers  who  plant 
wheat  simply  as  part  of  a  rotation  would  ever  he  interested  in  using  marketing 
quotas,  no  matter  how  lig  the  surplus  or  how  low  the  price.     I  think  farmers  in 
the  grain  helt  should  consider  this  aspect  of  the  wheat-nuota  provision  and  make 
up  their  minds  whether  they  v/ould  like  to  have  them  apply  only  to  comm.ercial  wheat 
area.s,  as  the  corn  quotas  would  apply  only  to  commercial  corn  areas.     Of  course, 
if  commercial  wheat  farmers  are  going  to  hear  the  main  hurden  of  surplus  control, 

'    they  ought  to  he  given  corresponding  .advanta^ges . " 

Ji.  Jl  Jl  JL 
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EOHEIGU  V;HEAT 
ll'^IffiET  IJSELED 

BY  U.  S.  GROITERS 


The  purpose  of  the  Government's  wheat  and  flour  export  sales  program  is  to 
help  v'heat  growers  of  the  United  States  to  get  their  fair  share  of  the  export  market 
for  wheat,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  !7allace  told  a  meeting  of  farmers  and 
farm  leaders  recently  at  Hutchinson,  Kans. 

"Since  July  1,"  the  Secretary  said,   "the  total  amount  of  wheat  including 
flour  exported  from  this  country  totaled  ahout  30,000,000  "bushels.     Of  this  amount, 
^ahout  10,000,000  hushels  have  resulted  from  the  Government's  new  export  sales  policy. 

"Other  exporting  countries  are  subsidizing  exports  of  wheat  hy  their  ov/n 
producers,  and  our  Government  has  found  it  necessary  to  take  similar  steps  to  safe- 
guard our  farmers'  interests  in  the  world  wheat  trade,"  stated  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

"The  aim  of  this  new  policy  is  to  maintain  oior  sales  of  v/heat  ahroad  at 
around  100  million  "bushels  a  year.     And  along  with  it,  the  aim  of  our  Ever  formal 
Granary  policy  is  to  see  that  we  have  this  much  wheat  availa"ble  for  export  each  year. 

"Considered  in  relation  to  foreign  trade  policies  that  are  heneficial  to  agri- 
culture, the  limited  export  su"bsidy  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  In 
general,  farmers  have  most  to  gain  "by  supporting  Secretary  Hull's  trade-agreement 
I  program. 

"If  all  nations  use  export  su"bsidies,  these  measures  are  self-defeating.  In 
effect,   such  measures  mean  international  price  cutting,  and  price  wars  in  interna- 
tional trade  are  as  disastrous  as  they  are  in  private  "business. 
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"'So-'-,  just  as  in  195?,  o^or  C-overnment  is  doing  all  it  can  to  persuade  other 
(••'heat- exporting  nations  to  join  in  ^.vhat  might  be  called  an  international  ever-normal 
granary  plan — that  is,  a  plan  to  stabilize  the  amo'onts  of  v/heat  offered  on  the  ^Torld 
market  by  each  nation  year  after  year,"  explained  I<Ir.  '.Tallace. 

"Only  through  such  a  plan  can  the  vrarld  price  of  ^"heat  be  brought  to  a  level 
that  v.-ill  give  the  v;heat  producers  of  the  '.7orld  a  fair  return.  " 

#  #  # 
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xive  najor  steps  are  provided  "07  tlio  Agric-.iltural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933 
aimed  at  cringing  the  '.''heat  faracrs  of  the  United  States  a  fair  return,  said 
Secretar:'  of  Agriculture  Henr;,^  A.  TJallace  -.vhen  he  outlined  the  1939  program  "before 
a  meeting  of  farmers  and  farn  leaders  at  Hutchinson,  Zans.,  recently. 


individual  acreage  allotments  for  v.heat ,  farmers  can  carrj"  out  their  part  in  the 
ne.tional  soil  conservation  progrrjn. 

"Second,  the  T.'heo-t  loo.n.     In  accordance  v/ith  the  act,  a  cooLiodity  loan  on 
v.'heat  is  "being  offered  to  farmers  "by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  through  the 
regionaJL  agencies  of  the  P..P.C.   .   .  This  year  Y/hen  the  v/heat  farm.ers  have  "been  hit 
"by  a,  h-age  surplus,  v;hen  the  speculators  have  stood  ".vaiting  to  make  a  killing,  the 
v.heat  loan  in  spite  of  its  faults  v'ill  "be  of  real  value  if  the  loans  can  he 
gotten  out  in  volume  to  the  farmers. 

"Third,  marketing  quotas.     The  greater  the  degree  of  coopera.tion  hy  wheat 
grov.'ers  in  the  acrea-ge  program,  the  less  the  chance  that  whea^t  marketing  quotas 
Y/ill  "be  needed, 

"Pourth,  crop  insurance.     Tlais  prograjn,  "based  on  the  records  of  yield  and 
production  v/e  have  o'Dtained  through  the  Triple-A  -irograms,  is  just  getting  under 
v/a;;r.     It  gives  the  '.vheat  fa^rm^ers  an  opportunity  to  eliminate  the  risk  in  their 
"business  that  is  due  to  fluctuations  in  yield  from  year  to  yea,r. 


The  five  sections  listed  hy  i.Ir.  1?allace  are: 


soil  conservation  a-nd  acrea-ge  allotments.    3y  sta.ying  v/ithin  their 
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'Tilth.,   surplus  renioval  and  expansion  of  marliets.    Whea,t  and  flour  are 
"being  Dougiit  Ijy  the  Federal  Surplus  Comraodities  Corporation  for  relief  distri- 
"bution  in  this  count r;^,%  .  .The  purpose  of  the  C-overrinicnt '  s  export  sales  program 
is  to  see  to  it  that  American  v/heat  growers  al^mys  have  their  fair  share  of  the 
export  ria.rkct  for  wheat." 

#  #  #  # 
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T7ALLACS  DESCRIBES 
TITO  STROiJG  LEC-S 
OE  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

Two  strong  legs  for  agriculture  to  stand  on  in  olDtaining  its  fair  share  of 
the  national  income  have  "been  provided  "by  Congress  through  the  Agric-jltural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  Secretary/  of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  T7allace  declared  re- 
cently in  an  erqilaJiation  of  the  operation  of  the  1939  yjrograjn  "before  a,  meeting  of 
farmers  and  farm  leaders  at  Hutchinson,  ZaJis. 

"One  leg,"  he  said,  "is  their  (the  farmers')  power  to  control  the  surplus. 
The  other  leg  is  the  provision  for  parity  of  income  on  their  norm.al  production  of 
wheat . 

"Surplus  control  is  made  ^ossilole  through  a  series  of  steps  that  fa>rmers 
can  take. 

"Eirst,  through  the  soil  conservation  program  they  can  keep  their  acreage 
of  ■'//heat  within  the  55-million-acre  national  ^7heat  allotment  that  Congress  has 
set . 

"Second,  as  soon  as  the  loan  machinery  can  "be  made  to  work  properly,  they 
can  store  their  wheat  and  get  a  comm.odity  loan  on  it  from  the  Goverrjnent. 

"Third,   if  in  spite  of  these  measures,  estimn.tos  nor.t  May  indicate  a  total 
supply  of  wheat  on  July  1  exceeding  normal  consumption  and  exports  "by  more  than 
35  percent,   the  lo.w  gives  v/hcat  farricrs  an  opportvmity  to  use  m.ariccting  quota.s  if 
they  wish  to  do  so." 

The  second  leg,  the  Secretary/-  said,   is  "the  provision  for  parity  payments 
on  v/heat.    Parity  pa^^onents  on  the  norm.al  production  are  intended  to  make  up  as 
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nuch.  of  the  difference  l)etv;eeii  the  naricet  price  of  wheat  ajid  the  parit;^  price  as 
availaDlc  f-ands  will  r'-ermit." 

He  declared  "a  total  of  not  less  than  $150,000,000  will  "be  availaole  for 
pa^rments  to  whes-t  growers  taking  part  in  the  'jriple-A  farm  prograr.  in  1939.  The 
payments  for  which  f"ands  are    available  will  represent  atout  25  to  30  cents  a 
"bushel  on  the  normal  production  of  the  allotted  acreage." 

M.  X  Jl  X 
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An  important  development  of  the  last  15  months  for  the  American  wheat 
far^.cr  is  the  fact  that  he  is  hack  on  the  export  market  for  wheat,  according  to 
I-Ienr;^^  A.  Wallace ,  Secretar;>^  of  Agric^alture .     In  a  recent  talk  made  at  I-Iutchinson, 
Kans.,  I.Ir.  Wallace  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  2  years  of  unusual  aoundance 
have  followed  4  years  of  most  extraordinary'"  drought. 

"Since  you  are  selling  on  the  v;orld  m.arket,  you  must  keep  one  eye  on  the 
v/orld  scene-*for  what  happens  to  the  supply  of  v/heat  or  the  demand  for  wheat  in 
the  remotest  corner  of  the  glohe  is  of  direct  concern  to  you,"  said  Mr.  Wallace; 
ajid  continued,   "you  must  keep  the  other  eye  on  what  is  happening  here  in  the 
United  States.    You  need  to  keep  "both  eyes  open  and  alert  to  the  facts  that  you 
find. 

"What  are  those  facts  on  this  September  day  in  1933?"  he  asked,  and  then 
summed  up : 

"Let  us  look  at  the  domestic  wheat  picture  first: 

"Tliis  year's  production  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  940 
million  hushels — one  of  the  t^7o  largest  crops  in  the  last  20  years  and  nearly  300 
million  "bushels  more  than  our  o'vvn  domestic  needs. 

"A  wheat  carry-over  of  300  miillion  "bushels  is  in  prospect  for  next  July. 
Such  a  carr;r-pver  is  enough  to  supply  food  for  our  dom.estic  consumers  for  more 
than  7  m.onths. 
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"The  farm  price  of  vriicat  is  now  around  50  cents,  as  compared  with  30  cents 
in  1932,  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  2  years  ago,  and  pre-war  parity  of  $1.12. 
"Kov/  let  us  look  at  the  export  picture: 

"Clearly  every  wheat -producing  co'-ontr^r  in  the  world  has  had  a  good  crop 
this  year. 

"In  the  exporting  countries,  there  are  nearly  tv;o  "bushels  of  wheat  availahle 
for  every  "bushel  that  can  be  sold  in  international  trade. 

"The  Liverpool  wheat  price  is  around  35  cents,   compared  with  54  cents  in 
1932  and  $1.25  in  1936. 

"Thus  we  see  that  since  1935  two  things  have  happened  to  the  price  of  vmeat 
in  the  'united  States,"  iv'r.  TiTallace  explained.     "One  is  the  return  of  our  own  v/heat 
farmers  to  the  export  marhet.     That  means  that  Lmports  of  wheat,  which  v;ere  caused 
"by  the  four  successive  years  of  drought  and  crop  failure,  have  pract ically  c  eased 
and  the  v;heat  tariff  of  42  cents  is  no  longer  "bolstering  the  v/heat  price  in  this 
country''.     The  other  thing  that  has  happened  is  the  great  increase  in  w"neat  sup- 
plies abroad.     In  response  to  that  increase,  the  v/orld  r;rice  has  fallen.    Tor  2 
or  3  years  we  were  on  tariff  stilts,  a'bove  a  world  price  level  that  itself  was 
much  improved.     IJow  the  world  level  is'  dov/n  and  our  tariff  stilts  are  of  no  avail 
to  keep  our  price  from  sl"umping  down  even  more. 

#  #  # 
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V/HEAT  PROGSSSIATG 
TAX  ADVOCATED  3Y 

SSCHETAHY  i-^lLLACE 

"The  processing  tax  is  the  siirest  ^vay  for  -.heat  farmers  to  get  their  fair 
share  of  the  national  income,"  Henry  A,  ".'allace,   Secretary  of  Agric-iilture ,  said 
recently  in  a  talk  to  farmers  and  farm  leaders  at  Plutchinson,  Kans.     "The  processing 
tax  co"uld  easily  and  simply  make  up  the  difference  het'-^cen  the  market  price  and  the 
parity  price  on  the  domestically  consumed  portion  of  the  \7heat  crop,"  Mr.  TJallacc 
explained.     "Under  that  system  farmers  cooperating  in  the  Triple-A  program  from  1933 
^  to  1935  -Tere  ass"ared  of  the  equivalent  of  parity  price.     They  got  part  of  their  price 
from  the  market  place,  and  the  rest  from  the  Government  in  henefit  payments.  The 
program  ivas  self-financing  and  did  not  unbalance  the  "budget. 

"^.y  not  use  this  kind  of  tax  once  more  to  finance  the  parity  payments  for 
■V7hich  the  nev;  act  provides?"  asked  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.     "To  wheat  farmers, 
I  '70"ald  point  out  that  such  a  plan,  assuring  an  American  income  for  their  \7heat,  is 
simple  and  v/orkahle.     T.'e  know  it  v:ill  work  "because  it  has  -'orked.     To  processors 
and  handlers,  I  v;o-old  point  out  that  the  "bother  of  collecting  the  tax  from  the  con- 
sumer and  pa;Hng  it  to  the  C-overnment  woijld  "bo  as  nothing  compared  with  the  regimonta- 
tion  they  wo\;J.d  get  under  almost  any  price-fixing  scheme  ^7hich  might  "be  adopted.  To 
consumers,  I  would  point  out  that  a  tax  of  30  cents  a  "bushel  on  ■7heat  ^'fO'CLLd  mean 
only  half  a  cent  on  a  pound  loaf  of  "bread  and,   since  the  tax  7'ould  "be  levied  only 
"hen  the  price  of  v.heat  \7as  less  than  parity,  '"'ould  easily  "be  a'bsor'bed  in  the  retail 
price  in  such  a  vray  as  to  preserve  the  principle  of  fair  exchange  value.     And  to  all 

(More) 
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farmers,  consumers,  "businessmen,  la-i.^^yers,  and  others  interested  in  a  "balanced  TDudget, 
I  recommend  the  use  of  such  a  tax  as  the  tasis  for  a  sound  and  self-financing  program 
of  farm,  parity  payments. 

"Such  a  tax  is  one  thing  of  importance  that  is  missing  from  the  present  farm 
plan.     It  v.'ould  make  the  wheat  program  even  stronger  than  nov;.     It  'vould  help  assujre 
surplus  control,  "by  assuring  a  continuing  source  of  revenue  to  finance  the  program. 
It  v/oi;2d  help  assure  parity  of  income  "by  assuring  a  continuing  source  of  revenue  for 
parity  payments." 

#  #  # 
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SriTOIlS;— THE  FOLLOTTING  SHORTS  AHS  FOR  YOUR  USE  AS  YOU  SEE  ?IT 

Excerpts  from  the  Address  "by  Henry  A.  VTallace, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  hefore  a  meeting  of 
farmers  and  farm  leaders  at  Hutchinson,  Kans., 
September  29,  1933. 

-0- 

This  year's  production  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  940 

million  "bushels  one  of  the  largest  crops  in  the  last  20  years  and  nearly  300 

million  "bushels  more  than  our  ovm  dornxstic  needs. 

-0- 

The  (parity)  payments  v/ill  serve  a  douhle  purpose.    They  will  make  it 
profitahle  for  wheat  farmers  to  take  part  in  the  acreage  adjustment  program  of  the 
Triple-A.    And  they  will  put  farmers'   income  from  wheat  much  nearer  the  parity  to 
which  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933  saj"s  they  are  entitled. 

-0- 

The  wheat  loan  is  not  intended  as  just  another  Farm  Board  price-fixing 
proposition.     Its  purpose  is  to  help  farmers  hold  their  wheat  until  they  really 
want  to  sell. 

-0- 

Eventually,  if  enough  farmers  "buy  crop  insurance  on  wheat,  this  program 
may  go  a  long  way  to  stahilize  the  wheat  industr;^^.    A"fc'Out  200,000  vrinter  wheat 
farmers  and  more  than  50,000  spring  wheat  farmers  have  applied  for  crop  insurance 
so  far. 

-0- 
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The  purpose  of  the  Government's  export  sales  program  is  to  see  to  it  that 
American  wheat  growers  always  have  their  fair  share  of  the  export  market  for 
wheat.    This  is  the  same  o'bjective  the  United  States  had  in  1933  the  last  pre- 
vious year  of  iDig  wheat  surplus  v/hen  it  led  the  v/ay  in  "bringing  ahout  the  world 

wheat  agreement . 

-0- 

The  processing  tax  is  the  surest  v/ay  for  wheat  farmers  to  get  their  fair 
share  of  the  national  income.     It  could  easily  and  simply  make  up  the  difference 
"between  the  market  price  and  the  parity  price  on  the  domestically  consumed  portion 
of  the  crop. 

-0- 

Surpluses  are  here.     Eaising  the  tariff  on  wheat  another  notch  won't  get 
rid  of  a  single  "bushel  of  reheat. 

-0- 

A  wheat  carry-over  of  300  million  hushels  is  in  prospect  for  next  July. 
Such  a  carr;;^-over  is  enough  to  supply  food  for  our  domestic  consumers  for  more 
than  7  months. 

-0- 

In  exporting  co-jntries,  there  are  nearly  2  "bushels  of  wheat  availa"ble  this 
year  for  every  "bushel  tha.t  can  "be  sold  in  international  trade. 

-0- 

The  greater  degree  of  cooperation  "by  wheat  growers  in  the  acreage  program, 
the  less  the  chance  that  v/heat  marketing  quotas  will  "be  needed. 

#  #  # 
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HELPED  Ii\T  UOW 

TOWAEE  BE  CO  "VERY  "V,.' 

Earm  cash  income  this  year  ^vill  "be  only  12  percent  "belon  the  peak  of  last  year 

and  farm  "buying  po^ver  ^"ill  "be  only  9  percent  under  that  of  last  year,  according  to 


(AAA  official) 

"In  his  recent  talV:  to  corn  farmers  and  farm  leaders  Secretary  "Jallace  pointed 
out  that  the  farmer's  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  program  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  nerr  Earm  Act,  had  helped  greatly  in  every  major  farming  region,  to  dis- 
place gloom  rath  confidence,"  said. 

^  "Though  farm  prices  are  do-m  from  the  high  points  they  reached  follo'ving  the 

drought,  farm  cash  income  equals  price  times  the  volume  marketed,  plus  payments  for 
all  cooperators. 

"With  farmers'  controls  sv/ept  away  "by  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  1955,  sujrpluses  "began  piling  up  in  1937  and  farm  prices  started 
down'.vard,  according  to  Secretarj^  Uallace. 

"Then  as  the  farmers  got  hit,  "business  in  the  toms  and  cities  "began  losing 
customers.     The  interplay  of  unemployment  in  the  cities  and  falling  income  on  the 
farm,  which  had  caused  so  much  suffering  in  1932,  set  in  again.     By  last  spring,  a 
real  depression  v;as  developing.     But  unlike  1932,  this  time  the  people  were  not 
defenseless.     The  President  and  the  Congress  went  into  action  with  the  employment 
and  recovery  program,  and  on  the  farm  front  also  important  things  "began  to  happen. 
The  provisions  of  the  New  Earm  Act  "began  swinging  into  operation.     Acreage  allotments 
started  out.     Cotton  and  to'bacco  farmers  in  their  referendums  voted  heavily  for 
quotas.     Congress  provided  $212,000,000  for  parity  payments. 
1230-38  (More) 
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"In  the  face  of  a  "business  situation  in  r/hich.  factory  employment  and  pay 
rolls  have  "been  down  over  30  percent,  to  hold  farm  income  so  nearly  steady  is  a  real 
achievement,  Mr,  ~allace  said,  and  he  showed  hov;  the  farmers  and  the  l\"ation  together 
are  moving  ahead  toward  recovery,  and  how  once  again  the  farmers  and  the  farm  program 
are  playing  their  part  in  "bringing  "busy  stores  and  h-omming  mills  and  factories.  All 
the  "businessmen  and  all  the  \7orkingmen  have  reason  to  "be  grateful  to  those  farmers 
v/hose  cooperation  is  making  the  farm  program  possi"ble  as  they  have  helped  to  keep 
the  ITation's  economy  going,  Mr.  TTallace  concluded." 

JL  M.  JL 
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Eov.f  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  gears  the  loan  mechanism  more 

closely  ^-dth  the  corn  plan  was  explained  "by  Secretary  '.'"allace  in  a  recent  talk  to 

farmers,  according  to   . 

(AAA  official) 

"Acreage  adjustment,  as  you  kno^",  is  Step  No.  1  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  corn  plan.  Step  No.  2  is  the  corn  loan,"  said  lir.  Wallace.     "You  have 
had  a  corn  loan  of  some  kind  every  year  since  1933,  and  as  security  for  it  have 
sealed  your  corn  in  cri"bs  on  your  farms.     A  year  ago  this  fall  the  rate  of  the  corn 
loan  was  50  cents  a  "bushel.     This  last  summer,  in  view  of  the  corn  supply  situation 
and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act,  farmers  were  permitted  to  borrow 
up  to  57  cents  a  "bushel  on  the  1937  corn  they  still  had  in  storage. 

"Now  the  time  is  approaching  when  another  loan  will  be  made,  and  you  are 
wondering  v/hat  the  rate  ^-ill  "be.     The  rate  is  no  longer  optional  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  but  will  be  set  according  to  the  formula  contained  in  the  act.  That 
formula  is  a  sliding  scale  -  in  other  words,  the  smaller  the  corn  supply  the  higher 
the  loan  can  be.     Apparently,  in  view  of  the  supply  situation  that  will  exist,  the 
loan  rate  on  1938  corn  vdll  "be  at  least  57  cents. 

"Unlike  the  cotton  and  wheat  loans,  the  corn  loan  is  definitely  intended  to 
impound  surplus  corn.     It  is  intended  to  keep  the  surplus  from  b)eing  marketed  or  fed 
to  livestoc'k:  as  rapidly  as  vjould  otherwise  "be  the  case.     That  is  v/hy  the  loan  at 
times  can  and  should  be  made  above  the  market  price. 

(More) 
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"Sut  v;e  must  not  ignore  the  dangers  that  v.'oiald  restolt  from  too  high  loans  - 
that  is,  from  loans  that  had  not  even  a  remote  relation  to  the  supply  and  price  of 
corn,     uyxst  as  v;e  keep  o^jt  horses  "busy  at  useful  'vork,  hut  do  not  ^vork  them  to  death, 
it  is  important  that  v^e  use  judgment  and  moderation  in  our  handling  of  the  corn  loan. 
I  think  you  will  all  agree  that  since  1933  the  corn  loan  has  heen  one  of  the  most 
valuahle  parts  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  farm  program.     And  so 
I  ^x^ge  you  to  cherish  the  corn  loan,  treat  it  as  it  shcald  he  treated,  and  it  -.vill 
continue  to  serve  you  well. 

"The  steps  in  the  corn  plan  are  absolutely  voluntary.     The  farmer  stays  within 
his  acreage  allotment  if  he  wants  to  conserve  his  soil  and  earn  his  payment.  He 
decides  whatever  way  he  pleases.     He  applies  for  a  loan  if  he  wants  to.     IJohody  can 
tell  him  what  to  do." 

JL  JL  JL 
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SCARCITY  ar&Ui,:bijt 

Ai?ST7S2SD  BY  EVER 

iTOmiAL  GMILAHY  PLAIT 

The  Ever-rTormal  C-ra.na.r7  part  of  the  Agricolturoa  Adjustment  Administration 
farm  progrcj'n  is  tiic  fa.r::icr's  conclusive  a.ns^er  to  chcarges  of  scarcitr,  Henr:/"  A. 
TTallacc,  Sccretar;:''  of  Agric^ilture ,  recently  told  a  meeting  of  farmers  at  Spring- 
field, 111. 

"Secretarj'"  !7allace  showed  how  this  "bigger  reserve  is  feed  insurance  for  the 

farmer  and  at  the  sam.e  time  price  insuraaico  for  the  consumer,"  said  

AAA  official 

"ilooodj  "but  the  speculator  ga,ins  v.hen  supplies  and  prices  sv/'ing  from  one 
extrcpiC  to  another." 

In  this  talk  the  Secretar:,"  said:     ""0  one  gains  more  from  the  Ever-l'ormal 
C-ranaiy  than  the  cattlemen,  the  vovltrjmer^,  the  hog  growers,   the  dair;','men.  Thus 
the  great  cons'omers  of  corn  for  feed  are  farmers  themselves,    poult rj^men,  dair;;,'Tien 
and  hog  men  are  hit  hard  'bj  tig  swings  in  feed  prices.    A  collapse  in  the  price  of 
food  is  a  sign  that  their  turn  for  a  price  collai-'se  of  daiiy  prices  and  hog  prices 
is  just  ahead. 

"This  is  no  mere  theor;^'.    Per  the  vear  ended  September  30,  1938,  the 
Pederally  inspected  slaughter  of  hogs  v/as  a  little  ahove  8  "billion  pounds.  The 
average  price  received  "07  farmers  was  around  $8  a  hundred.     The  farm  price  e.s  of 
Septem"ber  15  was  $8.07,  compared  with  $7.81  a  month  earlier.    Parity  price  for 
hogs  on  Scptem"'Der  15  v/as  $3.17, 

"You  ca.n  avoid  the  S13  hogs  which  arouse  consumer  resentment  against  meat 

and  hurt  yourselves  in  the  long  run.    And  you  can  avoid  the  $5  hogs  which  don't 
1232—33  (m.ore) 


help  the  city  people  "but  do  spell  tragedy  for  yourc-elves  aJicl  your  families. 

"All  livestock  aJid  dairj'  and  poultry  producers  want  the  maxim-'um  income  they 
can  get  in  the  long  ran.     The  xiay  to  get  it  is  to  stalDilize  supplies  and  prices  of 
corn  at  moderate  levels.     The  way  to  get  it  is  to  keep  supplies  and  prices  of 
livestock  riding  stca'd;^^.    TTncn  they  ride  steady,  then  your  family  fortunes  ride 
steady  too. 

"'.Tith  the  corn  plan  in  effect,   the  man  who  is  in  livestock  can  faxe  the 
future  v/ith  confidence.    Eis  assured  purchasing  power  gives  merchants  and  hankers 
in  the  couiiti^,^  towns  more  confidence.     The  circle  of  confidence  and  of  increased 
"ouying  spreads  to  the  la.rgcr  cities  and  includes  the  larger  "business  men  there. 
More  employment  is  created,  and  the  consumers  of  the  cities  have  more  mioney  to 
spend  for  ever^.^thing.     They  have  more  money  to  spend  for  mea,t  —  and  so  you  get  a 
douDle  reward  for  your  cooperative  efforts. 

"The  Corn  Bolt  program,  is  a  grc8,t  social  effort,"  the  Sccrctai^-^  said.  It 
is  a  plan  to  modify  competition,  and  suostitutc  cooperation  in  the  interests  of 
farmers  and  the  ITation.     It  is  a  proposal  to  put  some  limits  upon  rugged  indi- 
vidualism for  the  general  good. 

Jl  dL  Ji  ^ 

TT    //     //  // 
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GHOTffiHS  OE  COM  0^  / 

HOLD  PRODUCT  lOIT  .  ■ 

EELOiT  QUOTA  LEVEL 

C-ro'ver  cooperation  in  the  1938  Agric-jltural  Adjustment  Administration  farm 
program  kept  the  supply  of  com  "below  the  marketing  quota  level,  according  to 

AAA  official 

"Secretar;,^  Wallace  emphasized  the  ability  of  corn  grov;ers  to  manage  their 
ovm  affairs  in  his  recent  talk  to  corn  farmers  at  Springfield,  111.,"  said 


"Acreage  goals  set  "by  the  new  Earm.  Act  v;ere  met,  and  on  August  10  the  supply 
level  of  corn  was  ah  out  25  miillion  Dushels  less  than  the  marketing  quota  level. 
Bad  weather  during  August  cut  the  corn  crop  so  that  the  supply  level  turns  out  to 
"be  nearly  100  miillion  bushels  "belov/  the  q_uota  level.    Earmers  are  harvesting  a  crop 
of  ahout  2  "billion  460  million  "bushels.     The  farm  price  is  averaging  around  43 
cents,  or  about  the  same  as  last  yeo.r's  prices  "but  far  "dcIow  the  dr ought -co.uscd 
peak  of  $1.21  in  Hay,  1937. 

"Secretary,"  ITallace  points  out  the  growers'   cooperation  in  the  1939  acreage 
program,  and  if  corn  yields  are  no  "better  than  average,  quotas  v/ill  not  "be  needed 

next  year,"    said.     "3ut  some  year  perhaps,   in  spite  of  their 

cooperative  efforts,  nature  may  provide  a  crop  that  threatens  to  sv/amp  the  far- 
mers' marl>:ets  and  themselves." 

"TThen  and  if  that  time  comes,  v/hat  will  they  do?"  Secretary  Wallace  asked 
at  Springfield.     "Will  they  decide  that  required  storage  of  their  surplus  is 

1253-33  (m.ore) 
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against  their  principles  and  vote  it  down?     Or  v-/ill  they  decide  that,  just  as 
everyone  al^idcs  "by  red  and  green  signals  on  the  streets,  farmers  ought  to  adopt 
sonc  stop-and-go  signs  for  use  on  the  farms? 

"It  would  loe  a  good  thing  if  corn  grov/crs  would  take  the  trouble  to  dis- 
cuss this  question  long  in  advance  of  the  time  when  the  quotas  may  actually  "be 
needed.    And  rememlDer  that  in  the  face  of  an  extreme  surplus  situation  they  could 
not  expect  any  corn  loan  to  "be  offered  if  as  a  group  they  were  unwilling  to  con- 
trol the  supply  and  price  with  quotas.     For  another  thing,  they  would  need  to  use 
quotas  at  least  a  year  ahead  of  the  time  when  livestock  prices  threatened  to  dive 
into  the  "basement.     In  emergency  the  corn  producers  could,  if  they  wanted  to,  fall 
"back  on  the  use  of  quotas.     Tme,  they  would  not  like  to  use  quotas.     But  to  turn 
them  down  in  a  crisis  just  for  that  reason  might  "be  something  like  jumping  off  a 
rolling  ship  in  a  hurricane  "because  you  are  seasick.     The  time  may  come  when  the 
Corn  Belt  will  thank  goodness  that  it  has  the  corn  quotas  to  fall  "back  upon. 

"Before  marketing  quotas  on  corn  could  "be  used  under  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  the  specified  marketing  quota  level  must  "be  exceeded,  the 
Bver-Eormal  Granar;;^  must  "be  running  over  and  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  farmers 
voting  in  a  referendum  must  vote  yes  before  quotas  could  he  kept  in  force,"  the 
Secretary  explained. 

#  #  # 
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COM  GOAL  ATTAIIIED  op-^v  ' 

SY  MILLION  AND  HALE  OUj  ^  - 

EABlvIS  IN  10  STATES 

A  million  and  a  half  corn  growers  scattered  over  the  10  States  of  the  Corn 
3elt  hit  the  goal  for  the  1933  corn  program  in  a  demonstration  of  economic  de- 
mocracy which  has  no  narallel  outside  the  AAA  farm  program,  says  

(AAA 


official) 

"Secretar^^  Wallace  paid  triliutc  to  the  intelligence  and  loyalty  of  those 
corn  growers  and  of  the  committeemen  that  they  elected  to  lead  the  way  in  carr;;^ing 
out  the  program  when  he  talked  to  then  recently  at  Springfield,  111.,"  said 

"The  Secretary'  told  how  v^hen  the  1938  season  "iDegan,  the  corn 
grariary  ?/as  already  f-all  and  running  over.     The  severe  shortage  resulting  from  the 
drought  of  1936  had  "been  entirely  overcome  "by  the  iDo^ontif-uL  harvest  of  1937. 
There  was  feed  enough,  ajid  some  to  spare,  for  livestock.     There  was  plenty  of 
corn  stored  in  crilDs,  and  what  was  needed  was  to  store  up  some  in  the  fertility 
of  the.  soil.    Earmers  knew  that  instead  of  having  to  worry  ahout  filling  up  the 
granar^^,  their  immediate  concern  was  how  to  control  the  overflow,  hov/  to  keep 
surpluses  from  piling  up  as  they  did  "back  in  1932. 

"How  well  they  did  the  jo"b  is  a  matter  of  record,  the  Secretar^,^  said.  The 
goal  of  the  corn  program  last  spring  was  a  national  corn  acreage  of  from  94  to 
97  million  acres,  compared  to  the  10-year  average  planted  axreage  of  102  million 
acres.    Actually,   the  corn  acreage  turned  out  to  he  a  little  less  than  93  million." 

M.  JL  ± 
~   T  IT 
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Excerpts  from  the  address  iDy  Henry  A.  T^allace, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  "before  a  meeting  of 
farmers  and  farm  leaders  at  Springfield,  Illinois, 
OctoDer  14,  1938. 

-0- 

It  is  recognised  that  farmers  are  entitled  to  equality,  and  that  to  insure 
national  prosperity,  agriculture  must  have  its  fair  share  of  the  Nation's  income. 
That  principle  of  farm  equality  is  one  that  farmers  v.dll  never  surrender. 

-0- 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  does  not  represent  ultimate  perfec- 
tion.    3ut  it  does  represent  a  complete  charter  of  farm  equality.     It  is  capahle  of 
"being  improved  vith  experience  in  the  future,  "because  the  hasic  structiure  has  heon 
iDuilt  strong  and  v/cll, 

-0- 

All  iDusinessmen  and  all  vrorkingmen  have  reason  to  "be  grateful  to  those  ^-hose 
cooperation  is  malcing  the  farm  program  possi"ble.     They  have  helped  to  keep  the 
Nation's  economy  going. 

-0- 

All  livestock  and  dairy  and  poultry  producers  v/ant  the  maximum  income  they 
can  get  in  the  long  ruja.     The  way  to  get  it  is  to  stabilize  supplies  and  prices  of 
corn  at  moderate  levels.     The  ^my  to  get  it  is  to  keep  supplies  and  prices  of  live- 
stock riding  steady.     TJhen  they  ride  steady,  then  family  fortunes  ride  steady  too. 

-0- 
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The  Corn  Sclt  progran  is  a  great  social  effort.     It  is  a  plan  to  modifj  com- 
petition, and  suDstit''ato  cooperation  in  the  interests  of  farmers  and  the  Ivation.  It 
is  a  proposal  to  put  sonc  limits  upon  rugged  individualism  for  the  general  good. 

-0- 

In  the  past,  the  farmers  have  "been  driven  "by  lo'7  incomes  into  terrihle  ~aste 
of  soil.     Lacicing  any  farm  program,  they  often  have  had  to  depend  for  their  income 
on  sheer  volume,  regardless  of  price.     Terrific  destruction  of  soil  fertility  has 
resulted  from  such  competition.     Tens  of  millions  of  acres  have  "been  denuded  of  their 
topsoil  "by  ^vater  erosion.     Other  millions  of  acres  have  had  their  fertility  s^7ept  up 
into  the  skies  "by  dust  storms.     And  nov;  after  all  the  years  of  soil  "jaste,  the  farm 
program  is  a  practicable,  systematic  means  of  conserving  soil. 

-0- 

I  "believe  it  is  so"on.d  pu"blic  policy  for  soil-conservation  funds  to  be  derived 
from  the  general  Treasury,     Certainly  there  is  no  more  vital  reason  for  national 
expendit^ures  than  preservation  of  o"'Jir  "basic  natural  resources.     But  -'hat  if  extra 
fronds  are  needed  to  get  adequate  participation  in  t'lie  corn  program?    Can  a  continu- 
ing scarce  of  revenue  "be  fo^ond?     I  do  not  have  the  ansv/er  to  this  question.  I 
recognize  that  cotton  and  ".'heat,  v.'hich  have  less  to  gain  from  the  loan  parts  of  the 
Act  than  corn,  have  a  "better  "basis  for  a  processing  tax  to  finance  parity  payments. 
These  questions  are  -.-'orth  '-'hile  to  thinlc  a'Dout . 

-0- 

I  am  convinced  that  in  t'he  next  fe-^'  years,  ■'.^e  shall  not  "be  a'ble  to  depend  on 
corn  alcohol  as  motor  fuel  or  the  development  of  other  ne--'  uses  to  make  it  unneces- 
sary for  us  to  "balance  our  corn  supplies.     But  through  the  ner-  regional  research 
la"boratories  to  "be  esta"blished  in  accordance  'vith  the  farm  act,  \iQ  ought  to  push 
a'nead  in  this  direction  as  rapidly  as  ^-e  can. 

-0- 
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Of  couJTse  the  farm  program  is  "'jjnder  fire.     It  "'ill  De  "'onder  fire  until  the 
day  that  its  opponents  finally  learn  tha.t  farmers  "/ill  never  '.vant  to  De  'vithout  a 
national  program  again.     G-ood  metal  comes  through  the  fire  stronger  and  "better  than 
oefcre.     The  farm  program  -ill  come  through  stronger  and  "better  than  before. 

-0- 

One  type  of  attack  on  the  ?arm  Program  consists  of  charges  that  r/hile  farmers 
of  the  Corn  Selt  are  cutting  do^.vn  on  corn,  farm.ers  of  the  South  are  making  great 
increases  in  their  corn  acreage.     The  facts  are  that  corn  acreage  in  the  South  this 
year  -7as  less  than  it  v;as  in  1933,  before  the  AAA  programs  ^rere  launched,  and  that 
the  cotton  program,   oy  reducing  the  amount  of  cottonseed  oil  availahle  for  feed  or 
for  use  in  coolcing,  really  lessened  the  competition  faced  by  corn  and  lard. 

-0- 

The  great  merit  of  this  farm  program  stands  out  most  clearly  ":hen  substitutes 
are  proposed.     The  proposed  substitutes  are  usually  panaceas.     They  pretend  to  have 
a  c-ore  for  the  entire  farm  problem.     They  -vould  solve  it  "dth  some  single  stroke. 
But  the  national  farm  program  gives  a  hroad  and  comprehensive  system  of  m.ceting  the 
chsTiging  situations  that  confront  farmers.     The  agricultural  problem  is  not  simple, 
and  so  the  farm  program  is  an  integrated  arrangement  of  different  measures  which  can 
b)e  placed  in  effect  to  meet  different  situations  as  they  arise.     The  corn  plan  is 
one  part  of  the  integrated  'vholo.     You  can  put  it  dovm  as  a  fact  that  the  hest 
features  of  proposed  substitute  farm  plans  arc  already  to  he  found  in  the  farm 
program  as  it  stands. 

-0- 

Another  proposal  is  to  raise  tariffs  to  keep  out  imports.     This  is  the 
familiar  panacea  of  rock-ribbed  protectionism.     The  last  time  it  ".-as  tried  \7as  vjith 
enactment  of  the  Smoot-Ha^-rley  Tariff  Act  in  1930.     That  Act  started  an  international 
trade  viar.     It  caused  the  importing  nations  of  Europe  to  retaliate  against  our  farm 
products  rdth  tariffs,  quotas,  and  embargoes.     It  knocked  out  our  farm  export  trade 
1235-38  (Here) 


until  in  1S32  that  trade  fell  to  the  lo^vest  point  in  42  years.     The  unmarketable 
surpluses  "baclzing  up  here  at  home  ruined  prices.     The  Smoot-Hav/ley  Tariff  Act  vas  a 
major  factor  in  the  farm  depression. 

-0- 

There  are  practically  no  imports  of  either  corn  or  \7heat.     Both  crops  were 
imported  heavily  after  the  drought  2  years  ago.     5ut  no'7  they  have  practically 
ceased  and  -ve  arc  sending  out  large  exports  instead.     Altogether,  the  value  of  com- 
petitive farm  imports  in  1937  was  considerahly  less  than  in  any  of  the  7  years  just 
prior  to  1S30. 

-0- 

Ivlost  farmers  don't  '.vant  a  suhstitute  farm  program.     I  douht  if  anyhody  else 
really  -wants  one.     Host  substitutes  are  offered  ^-dth  the  idea  that  they  should  live 
just  long  enough  to  sink  the  present  farm  program, 

-0- 

#  #  # 
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HEED  II'.{PR0VE1£SNT 

ASSOCIATIONS  BOOST  nr 
OUTPUT  OP  DAIRY  COWS 

Daring  the  last  2  years  membership  in  dairy  herd-improvement  associa- 
tions in  the  United  States  has  increased  more  than  8,000  and  more  than  150,000 
additional  cows  have  "been  placed  on  test.         At    present  more  than  560,000 
cows  are  "being  tested  in  dairy  herd-improvement  associations  according  to  a 
report  received  "by   ,  extension  dairy  hushandman  of 

the   . 

(institution) 

Farmers  in  the  associations  cooperating  ?;ith  the  agricultural  colleges 

  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  are  proving 

dairy  herd  sires  at  the  rate  of  ahout  1,000  a  year,  says  Dr.  J.  E.  Kendrick, 
in  charge  of  dairy  herd-improvement  work  with  the  Department. 

Daring  the  last  10  years,  association  memhers  have  improved  the  produc- 
ing efficiency  of  their  dairy  herds  until  now  the  average  yearly  hutterfat  pro- 
duction of  association  cows  is  approximately  30  po^ands  more  than  it  was  a  decade 
ago. 

This  increase  in  production,  "brought  ahout  "by  culling  poor  producers 
and  "by  "better  selection  of  dairy  sires  as  result  of  testing,  brings  association 
mem"bers  an  additional  income  of  about  $8,000,000  a  year,  according  to  prices 
reported  by  association  members. 

#  #  # 
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CAREEUL  GRADING, 

PACKING  URGED  IN  ^'^ 
MARKETING  TURKEYS 

With  the  holiday  market  near  at  hand,  turkey  growers  are  getting  inter- 
ested in  the  careful  grading  and  packing  of  dressed  turkeys,  County  Agent 

  reports. 

(name) 

Whether  for  the  holiday  season  or  for  market  at  any  other  time,  however 
he  says,  grading  has  "become  a  definite  part  of  good  marketing  for  farmers  who 
look  to  turkeys  as  a  source  of  cash  income. 

There  are  slightly  more  turkeys  in  the  country  this  year  than  last,  and 
they  prohahly  will  he  marketed  at  somewhat  heavier  weights.    But  this  year  as 

in  other  years,  Mr.    points  out,  buyers  will  want  turkeys  of 

just  the  weights  and  grades  demanded  by  their  customers.     Some  will  want  the 
small  turkej'^s ,  some  the  medium-sized,  some  the  heaviest.     Some  prefer  hens; 
others  yoijjig  toms.     And  some  "buyers  will  want  only  the  highest  quality  they 
can  get. 

So  the  days  when  producers  could  advantageously  sell  dressed  turkeys  in 
"straight  run"  or  mixed  lots  apparently  have  passed.    For  buyers  are  more  and 
more  requiring  graded  turkeys.     And  producers  of  high  quality  birds  do  not 
want  to  be  penalized  by  the  lower  price  paid  to  the  producer  of  poor  quality 
stock  —  which  often  happens  when  turkeys  are  bought  on  a  straight  or  ungraded 
basis . 

(more) 
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vThether  the  producer  grades  his  own  turkeys  or  has  them  graded  "by  a 

licensed  grader,  says   ,  he  needs  to  know  the  grades  and  how 

they  are  applied.  How  to  grade  according  to  Government  standards  can  he  learned 
"by  anyone  who  will  make  a  careful  study  of  the  factors  that  determine  grade. 

To  supply  information  on  grades  for  dressed  turkeys  and  on  grading,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued  Farmers  Bulletin  No.  1815.     The  title  is 
"Grading  Dressed  Turkeys."    A  copy  may  "be  obtained  free  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

#  #  # 
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AAA  COMaTTEEMEN  0  C  ' 
TO  BE  SELECTED  M 
 ^COUlxTTY 

The  election  nomination  of  the  1939  AAA  community  committeemen  in   

(county) 

county  will  be  held   ,  October  ,  ,  chairman 

(day)  (date)  (name) 

of  the  County  Agricultural  Conservation  Committee,  announces. 

The  chairman  of  the  1938  community  committees  will  -oreside  at  the  elections 

(nomination)   in  their  respective  commiunit ies  as  follows: 

 ,  chairman  of  the  community  committee,  at   


(name)  (community)  (hour) 

o'clock  at   .     (Note:     List  nsine  of  chairmen,  h:ur,  and  TDlace  of  meeting 

(place ) 

for  each  community  in  county. ) 

Three  regular  committeemen  and  two  alternates  for  each  community  will  be 

elected.    A  delegate  and  an  alternate  to  the    county  convention 

to  elect  the  1939  County  Agricultural  Conservation  Comimittee  will  also  be  elected. 

The  Agricultural  Conservotion  Program  during  the  com.ing  year  will  be  admin- 
istered through  the  local  community  committeemen  elected  in  their  respective  com- 
munities.    The  delegates  to  the  county  c:^nvention  will  elect  the  local  County  Com- 
mittee follovjing  the  cormunity  election  mioetings. 

Any  farmer  who  has  been  cooperating  in  the  Agricultural  Conservation  '^r'^gram 

during  1938  or  who  indicates  in  writing  that  he  intends  to  cooperate  in  the  Torogram 
administered  by  the  association  in  1939  is  eligible  to  vote  in  the  community  elec- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  the  election  of  committeeffl.en,  a  part  of  the  community  meet- 
ings will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  1939  Triple  A  Pr-gram,  lir.  


points  out.  (Ch.  C^.  Com. 

¥\r .   ,  and  other  members  of  the  county  committee  join  in  urging 

(Ch.  Co.  Com.) 

all  eligible  farmers  to  cast  their  vote  for  the  persons  whom  they  desire  as  com- 
mitteemen for  the  ensuing  year. 
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The  livestock  farmer,  even  though  he  has  to  buy  corn  to  feed,  is  really  just 

as  interested  in  acreage  adjustment  under  the  farm  program  as  the  grain  farmer, 

 ,  township  AAA  committeeman,  told  farmers 

(chairman's  name)  (township) 

attending  the  AAA  meeting  last  week  at   . 

(meeting  place) 

Mr.  said  that  many  farmers  who  feed  all  of  their  corn  and 

often  buy  more  have  often  asked  why  they  should  be  asked  to  reduce  their  corn 
acreage  . 

"The  corn  program  will  directly  benefit  the  livestock  feeder  by  balancing 
corn  production,"  declared  lilr.  .     "Adjustment  of  acreage  and  in- 


creased reserves  will  help  to  keep  corn  prices  and  supplies  more  stable.  This  will 
make  it  easier  for  the  feeder  to  plan  his  operations  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  went  on  to  say  that  in  periods  of  low  grain  Drices 


many  farmers  not  normally  livestock  feeders  were  forced  to  feed  their  grain  in  an 
attempt  to  obtain  a  decent  price  for  it.  The  inevitable  rtsult  of  that  situation 
is  an  overexpans ion  of  livestock  production  and  a  collapse  of  livestock  prices. 

"If  the  livestock  feeder  who  grows  corn  v/ants  to  avoid  the  low  livestock 
prices  that  result  from  lovi  corn  prices,  he  must  do  his  share  to  balance  su^T)lies," 
Mr.    said. 

#  #  # 
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Three  main  reasons  for  a  national  farm  urogram  will  furnish  the  basis  for 

discussion  at  the   township  AAA  meeting  at  


(tovrnship)  (place) 

next   ,    according  to   , 

(day  of  week)  (date)  (chairman's  name) 

township  chairman,  of  the  County  Agricultural  Conservation 

(county) 

Committee . 

These  three  reasons,  as  J.lr.   outlined  them,  are: 

1.  Excessive  acreages  of  soil-depleting  crops  —  especially  corn,  wheat, 
and  cotton  —  destroy  soil  fertility  and  cause  soil  erosion. 

2.  Excessive  acreages  of  cash  crops  bring  low-  prices  and  low  farm  income. 

3.  Not  enough  food  and  feed  are  normally  kept  in  reserve  to  protect 
farmers  end  consijmers  in  short  crop  years. 

The  need  for  erosion  control  and  soil  conservation  can  be  seen  in  many  parts 

of  county,  I/Er.   ^declared,  as  he  stressed 

the  importance  of  this  part  of  a  national  farm  program. 

"Both  farmers  and  consuraers  of  this  county  olso  realize  that  croT)  surpluses 
bring  low  farm  incomes  and  that  too  little  food  and  feed  is  kev)t  in  reserve  for 

short  crop  years,"  I\'Ir.  ^continued.     "We  can  all  remember  those 

facts  from  our  experiences  during  the  droughts  and  the  depression  of  the  last  few 
years . " 

lyir.   urged  all  farmers  to  attend  the  meetings  v/hich  vjill 

be  held  in  their  tovmships  during  the  next  few  weeks  to  discuss  the  present  farm 
situation. 


#  # 
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A  checkup  at  the  end  of  the  growing  season  shows  that  practically  no  shift  in 

corn  acreage  from  one  region  to  another  has  taken  place  under  the  1938  AAA  farm  nro- 

graiTi,_^  ,  township  com- 

( committeeman's  name)  (township) 
mitteeman,  told  farmers  at  their  tovmship  AAA  meeting  this  week. 

"That  means,"  he  said,  "that  our  major  cropping  areas  —  those  growing  corn, 
wheat  and  cotton  --  are  continuing  to  grow  the  crops  to  which  they  are  best  adaiot- 
ed  and  are  not  shifting  out  of  one  major  cron  into  another." 

Although  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  are  in- 
tended to  avoid  such  shifts  IJlr .  said  that  many  critics  have 


stated  such  shifts  v/ere  taking  place.    He  said  one  of  the  most  widespread  misunder- 
standings is  that  the  South  was  increasing  corn  acreage  in  competition  with  the 
Corn  Belt . 

The  situation  is,  Iilr.  ^explained,  that  the  12  southern 


cotton  producing  States  actually  planted  900,000  acres  less  corn  in  1938  than  they 

did  in  1933,  before  there  was  any  farm  program  in  effect. 

While  the  southern  farmers  vrere  reducing  their  corn  acreage  by  this  amount 
they  actually  cut  their  cotton  acreage  from  41  million  acres  down  to  27  million 
acres  —  a  14  million  acre  adjustment. 

This  lower  cotton  acreage  helps  the  Corn  Belt  farmer,  Mr.  

declared.     Cottonseed  is  an  important  livestock  f^^^d,  and  cottonseed  oil  competes 
with  lard  to  some  extent.     Southern  farmers  could  increase  corn  acreage  about  4 
million  acres  and  still  not  be  producing  any  more  products  in  competition  with 
Corn  Belt  products  than  they  produced  before  the  farm  program. 

#  #  # 
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Hovv  the  AAA  farm  program  protects  the  consijmer  v/ill  iDe  one  of  the  points  di 

cussed  at  the  tov/nship  AAA  meeting  at      next 

Tt  own  sh  ip)  (plac'e) 

,  ,  according  to  , 

(Karj  of  week)  ( dat e )  (^airman's  name) 

local  township  chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Conservation 

( county) 

Committee. 

Mr.  listed  several  ways  in  v/hich  the  present  farm  program 

does  protect  the  consumer  and  which  will  'be  up  for  discussion,  as  follovi^s: 

1.  By  "building  up  soil  fertility  and  checking  soil  erosion,   it  insures 
food  supply. 

2.  By  carrying  over  surplus  production  in  the  Ever-Normal  Granary/",   it  in- 
sures the  cons-umcr  against  shortages  and  excessive  prices  in  years  of  poor  crop 
yields,   such  as  1934  and  1936. 

3.  By  helping  to  stabilize  farm,  prices,  it  reduces  the  risk  of  processors 
and  narrows  the  margin  "'oetween  producer  and  consumer.  That  means  less  margin  for 
the  consujncr  to  pay,  Mr.  pointed  out. 

4.  By  maintaining  farm^  trying  power,   it  makes  the  farmer  a  "better  purchase 
of  city  goods  and  so  ma'i^cs  jo'bs  for  city  wage-workers. 

All  those  ways  through  which  the  AAA  fa.rm  program  protects  the  consumer 
against  short  supplies  and  high  -oriccs  arc  important  to  "both  the  farmers  and 
townspeople  of  county,  Mr.  declared. 


1261-33 


(more) 


-  2  - 

"[Tlic  surpluses  and  lo'.v  prices  of  1932-33,  as  well  as  the  droughts  and  high 
prices  of  1934  and  1936,  have  done  much  to  teach  us  the  interdependence  of  the 
cit7  and  co-ant r\'  upon  each  other,"  Mr.  sa.id. 

Pie  urged  all  farmers  to  attend  the  AAA  meeting,  pointed  out  that  many- 
other  phases  of  the  present  farm  situation  v/ill  "be  discussed. 


^  W 
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"Tvhy  have  com  prices  "been  lower  this  year  than  they  were  last  year?" 

That  will  "be  one  of  the  questions  discussed  at  the   township 

(township) 

-\AA  meeting  at  next  ,  ,   , 

(place )  of  week)  (date)  ( chairman '  s  name ) 

tovmship  chairman  of  the  County  Agricultural  Conservation  Commiittee 

(county) 

anno-UTiCes. 

Mr.  urged  all  farmers  in  township  to  attend 

this  meeting.  Many  phases  of  the  present  farm  situation  and  the  application  of  the 
AAA  farm  program  v/ill  he  discussed,  he  said. 

Mr.    said  the  meeting  will  consider  reasons  why  corn  prices 

have  "been  low  during  the  past  year,   such  as  the  com.hinat ion  of  low  livestock  num- 
hers,   resulting  from  the  droughts  of  1934  and  1956,  the  high  yields  of  this  year 
and  last,  and  the  decline  in  consumer  "bu^/ii:g  pov/er  early  in  1938. 

The  national  average  yield  in  1937  of  23.2  "bushels  per  a.crc  v/as  the  highest 

since  1923,  Mr.    pointed  out,  and  this  year's  yield  is  expected  to  "be 

a"bout  4  "bushels  per  acre  a'Dove  the  lO-year  srage. 

"Had  it  not  "been  for  the  government  corn  leans  and  the  acreage  adjustm.ent 
Drought  aoout  hy  the  AAA.,   corn  prices  would  have  fallen  lower  than  they  are  nov^." 

Cooperating  fanmers,  he  went  on  to  explain,  actually  receive  not  only  the 
am.ount  of  their  loan  rate,  hut  also  soil  conservation  payments.     Next  year  they 
will  also  receive  parity  payments.     This  will  "bring  their  price  per  "Dushel  con- 
sidera"bly  ahove  the  present  market  price. 
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Wheat  farmers  vrill  "be  particularly  interested  in  the   

( tovmship ) 

township  AAA.  meeting  next   ,  ,  according  to 

(day  of  week)  (date) 

 ,  chairman  of  the  township  AAA  committee,  "because  one  of 

(chairman) 

the  points  discussed  will  "be  the  1939  wheat  program.     The  meeting  will  he  held 

at   oeginning  at    o'clock. 

(place)  (time) 
i-lr.    explained  that  the  meeting  will  consider  the  reasons 


for  the  present  low  wheat  prices.     He  pointed  out  that  for  the  last  two  years 
United  States  farmers  seeded  about  81  million  acres  to  wheat  each  year.  This 
total  represents  an  increase  of  about  14  million  acres  over  the  1928-32  average, 
he  pointed  out. 

These  large  acreages,   even  with  less  than  average  yields  which  have  "been 
harvested  during  the  last  years,  have  resulted  in  the  largest  supply  of  wheat 
since  1932.     World  supplies  are  at  the  highest  level  in  history. 

The  sharp  increase  in  wheat  acreage  during  the  last  two  years  makes  the 
wheat  allotments  under  the  1939  farm  program  seem  unusually  small.  Actually, 

Mr.  pointed  out,  the  national  wheat  allotm.ent  for  next  year 

represents  only  a"bout  15  percent  under  the  1928-32  average  acreage. 

Itr.    urged  all  farmers,  whether  wheat  growers  or  not,  to 

attend  the  township  AAA  meeting.     All  phases  of  the  present  Corn  Belt  farm  situa- 
tion will  be  discussed,  he  said,  as  well  as  the  possi"bility  of  increasing  farm 
incomes  under  the  AAA  farm  program. 
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"If  everyone  in  this  country  had  enough  to  eat,  '^ould  it  not  take  care 

of  the  farm  surpluses?" 

That  -was  one  of  the  questions  discussed    at  the 

(date  of  meeting) 

AAA  meeting  at   ,  according  to   ,  chairman 

(location  of  meeting)  (chairman) 

of  the  ^   township  AAA  committee. 

(to77nship) 

The  answer  to  that  Oj_uestion  is  actually  "No,"  Mr.    said 

in  discussing  the  meeting. 

The  surpluses  of  V7heat ,  he  said,  prohahly  could  not  he  appreciahly  re- 
duced "by  any  practical  means  of  increasing  the  use  of  wheat  for  food.  Surplus 
wheat  is  "being  purchased  as  rapidly  as  it  can  he  used  for  existing  relief  needs. 

"In  other  words,"  explained  Mr.   ,   "if  all  people  had  plenty 

of  money  with  which  to  huy  anything  they  wanted,  they  still  would  not  increase 
their  consumption  of  wheat  to  ojiy  extent." 

Many  people  assume  that  large  surpliises  of  farm  food  products  at  low 
prices  will  be  used  ut)  through  increased  cons"umption.     Low  priced  surpluses 
existed  in  1932,  but  more  people  went  hungry  in  t'nis  country  than  ever  before, 
declared  I.ir  .  . 

Consum.ers  need  higher  incomes  and  greater  employment  to  increase  their 

consumption  of  dairy,  meat,  fruit,  and  vegetable  products  which  are  some  of 
the  food  products  consumers  should  have  in  larger  quantities. 

Improved  farm  prices  and  incomes  resulting  from  the  farm  program  can  be 
expected  to  increase  employment  and  consumer  buying  power. 
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NOV.  19  DEADLIITE 
EOR  PREMim-IS  ON 
WHEAT  INSURANCE 


Tfft^'T  Of- 


Farmers  m 


County  who  have  applied  for  crop  insurance 


policies  on  their  1939  winter  wheat  crop  will  have  until  November  19  to  pay 
the  "Dremiums  required  to  put  the  policies  in  force,  it  was  announced  today  "by 
 ,  County  Crop  Insurance  S'j.pervisor . 

"The  only  exception  to  the  Novemter  19  deadline,"    said, 

"is  in  the  case  of  those  growers  whose  premium  notices  expire  after  the  closing 
date.     In  that  case  the  expiration  date  stated  in  the  premium  notice  will  he 
the  final  date  at  which  premiums  may  he  paid." 

"   wheat  growers  in  this  county  have  already  received  their 

premium  notices,"    said.     "The  notices  give  the  farmer  informa- 

tion as  to  the  amiount  of  premium  in  terms  of  "bushels  of  wheat  and  also  in  the 
cash  equivalent . " 

"It  should  he  emphasized  that  the  policies  are  not  in  force  until  the 
premiums  are  paid  and  in  any  event  after  Novemher  19,  growers  will  not  he  ahle 
to  get  insurance  if  the  premiums  are  not  paid  within  the  time  limit  set  in  the 
notices , " 

National  officers  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  report  that 
more  than  174,258  winter  wheat  growers  have  been  sent  premram  notices  to  date 
and  tha,t  33,660  already  have  paid  their  premiums. 

The  wheat  reserve  purchased  with  the  proceeds  of  the  premiums  has  passed 
the  nillion-hushel  mark. 
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METHOD  OUTLI^JED 
EOE  DETEEI/lIl^I^TG 
BUSLEY  qUOTAS 

The  procedure  for  obtaining  farm  data  to  be  used  in  determining  Burley  tohacc- 
farm  marketing  quotas  for  1933  ".-as  announced  today  hy       G.  Einn,  director  of  the 
AAA  East  Central  Division. 

In  order  to  ohtain  inform.ation  required  in  the  determination  of  the  farm 
marketing  quota,  it  is  necessary  for  a  committeeman,   supervisor,  or  clerk  employed 
"by  the  county  office  to  contact  the  operator  of  each  farm  on  which  Eurley  tohacco  is 
produced  in  1938,  I.ir.  Einn  pointed  out.     To  help  get  the  needed  information  the  loc£0 
committees  have  fixed  times  and  places  at  ^-'hich  the  informa^tion  to  he  entered  on  the 
Burlcy  Data  Sheet  is  hoing  ohtained. 

Each  farm  operator  is  heing  notified  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  and 
the  information  required.     Along  vdth  the  notice,  the  operator  receives  a  Sales 
Record  Sheet  on  r.hich  he  fills  in  the  information  regarding  the  past  sales  of 
tobacco  on  the  farm,  prior  to  the  meeting  ivith  the  committeeman,   super'/isor,  or 
clerk. 

In  addition  to  the  Sales  Record  Sheet,  it  is  necessary  for  the  operator  to 
take  ^OT.th  him  to  the  meeting  all  ^7arehouse  "bills,   farm  accounts,  and  other  records 
hy  ^"hich  the  data  entered  on  the  Sales  Record  Sheet  for  the  farm  are  supported. 

Other  information  to  "be  entered  on  the  Burley  Data  Sheet  for  record  in  the 
county  office  includes:     Any  damage  caused  "by  abnormal  '-^eather  conditions  or 
1284-38  (More) 


disease;  la"bor  available  for  the  production  of  tooacco;  size  and  description  of 
"barns  or  other  curing  space  used  for  curing  tobacco  on  the  ftirm  in  condition  for 
use  in  1938;  the  operator's  estimate  of  the  1938  3urley  tobacco  acreage  for  the 
farm;  and  the  total  amount  of  tobacco  marketed  from  the  farm  in  each  of  the  years 
1935,  1936,  and  1937. 

Instructions  in  connection  with  procedure  for  determination  of  Burley  tobacco 
farm  marketing  quotas  for  1938  have  been  sent  to  State  and  coi;zLty  offices. 

To  expedite  the  'vork  of  establishing  quotas,  Mr.  , 

chairman  of  the  county  committee,  urges  those  farmers  who  have  not  furnished  the  re- 
quired information  for  their  farms  to  do  so  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

#  #  # 
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■T3STIHG  BE:SDI1>TC-  PLOCE 
FOR  PULLOEUH  MAY  AVOIS 
CHICK  LOSS  TZJH}  SPHIl^G 


J) o^olt  17,^116 n  can  avoid  jpossi'sle  serious  cliick  losses 


next  spring  "by  having  the  "birds  selected  for  next  year's  breeders  tested  this 
fall  for  pulloru-'n  disease,   sa;;/-s  ,  extension  poultry"  husband- 


man 0] 


( institution) 

Fullorom  disease,  or  bacillar;-  white  diarrhea,  kills  more  yo^ang  chicks 
than  any  other  one  disease,  according  to  "ooultn'"  specialists  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.     This  disease  iiasses  from  the  hen  to  the  chick  through  the 
egg,  a,nd  the  best  '.Tay  to  control  it  is  to  coll  out  a,ll  infected  breeding  stock. 

Eliminating  p-ollorum  disease  from  farm  and  co':imercial  flocks  is  one  of  the 
main  points  in  the  program  of  the  National  Poultr;:,^  Improvement  plan  adopted  by 

many  po-'jltrymen .     Testing  the  flocks  for  the  disease  is  a  job 

for  a  tro-ined  person,   says  Mr.  ,  and  this  service  may  be  obtained 

from  persons  authorized  to  do  this  "ivork  by  the  official  State  o.gcncy,  

at  . 

Other  objectives  'ondcr  the  xlo.tional  Poultr;;,'  Im-nrovcmcnt  plan  arc  the  sclec- 
tioTL  of  standardbred  flocks  that  hrive  vigor  and  the  ability  to  produce  eggs  profit- 
ably.    The  breeding  methods  outlined  in  the  national  xDlan  are  desirable  for  any 

poultr^rmen,  \vhether  he  is  enrolled  loiider  the  na.tional  plan  or  not,  Mr.   

■points  out. 
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SELECT  BREEDING  STOCK 
BEFORE  SELLIrTC-  TURJCEYS 
EOR  THANZSGI7INC-  TRADE 


Before  marketing  any  of  the  spring  turkey  flock  for  Thanksgiving,  most 
commercial  breeders  and  owners  of  farm  flocks  find  that  it  pays  to  select  creed- 


-.lost  poultr3/"men  find  it  cheaper  to  select  new  "breeding  stock  each  fall. 
The  following  spring,  after  the  egg-laying  season,  the  "breeding  hirds  are  sold 
to  avoid  carrying  them  to  the  next  "breeding  season. 

  says  that  turkey  raisers  can  choose  their  "breeders 

"by  following  a  selection  chart  prepared  "by  Stanley  J,  Marsden,  turkey  specialist 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.     He  gives  the  follovri-ng  pointers  for 
selecting  only  choice  young  hens  for  laying  stock: 

Choose  "birds  with  "broad,  well-fleshed  "b^reasts,  and  well-fleshed  legs. 
There  should  "be  good  "breadth  of  "back  and  body.     The  breast  bone  should  be 
parallel,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  back.     The  neck  and  legs  should  be  reasonably 
short.     There  should  be  good  length  of  keel,  and  good  depth  to  the  body.  Health 
and  vigor,  of  course,  are  important. 

The  flock  owner  may  choose  the  weight  of  bird  that  he  likes  best,  as  some 
strains  of  turkeys  are  heavy  and  some  light.     Early  maturity,  regardless  of 
weight,  is  another  important  point,     TThere  birds  are  all  the  same  age,  and  if  the 
selection  is  made  between  the  ages  of  24  and  28  weeks,  it  is  not  difficult  to 


ing  stock  for  the  next  year,  says 


extension  poultryman 


of  the 


Colle^-e  of  Agriculture. 
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choose  the  quick-maturing  birds. 

Breed  characteristics  should  "be  observed  and  only  birds  of  standard 
quality  chosen.     The  laying  flock  should  be  uniform  in  color  and  free  from 
pendulous  crops,  deformed  legs,  cross  beaks,  crooked  backs,  split  wings  and 
other  deformities. 

These  suggestions,   points  out,  are  for  turkey  pro- 

ducers who  expect  to  raise  birds  only  for  marketing.  Those  raising  show  birds 
and  pedigreed  stock  follow  a  more  rigid  method  of  selection. 

#  #  # 
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aaa  eaitge-building 
ffjlctices  iiust  be 
complete  by  jait. 


Range-tuilding  practices,  in  order  to  quaJify  for  payment  under  the  1938 
range  "'program,  must  he  completed  hefore  January  1,  1S39,   it  is  pointed  out  hy 
 ,   State  AAA  executive  officer. 

"Each  year  requests  are  received  to  malce  payment  for  performance  of  a 
range-huilding  practice  which  was  not  completed  within  the  calendar  year  in  which 
prior  approval  was  given  "by  the  county  committee,"  Mr.    said. 


"In  order  that  operators  participating  in  the  1938  range-conservation  pro- 
gram may  understand  the  reason  payment  cannot  he  approved  for  performance  com- 
pleted after  the  close  of  the  calendar  year,  I  call  attention  to  provisions  of 
the  appropriation  act  which  states  that  compliances  must  "be  carried  out  during 
a  specified  period  of  time,    'November  1,  1937,   to  December  31,  1938,  inclusive.'" 

Mr.   said  operators  may  still  qualify  for  payment  'by  com- 

pleting the  practices  hefore  the  end  of  this  year. 

Practices  which  ra.nchers  in  this  State  can  still  put  into  effect  this 
year  include : 

(Note  to  Extension  Editor:     Insert  appropriate  Information 

which  you  may  get  from  the  State 
A_AA  Officer) 
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WESTERN  REGION 


AAA  RA3IGE-BUILDING 
PRACTICES  mST  BE 
COIvlPLETE  BY  (date) 


Range -"building  practices  in 


must  "be  completed 


in  order 


to  qualify  for  pa^nnent  under  the  1938  range  program,   it  is  announced  "by   

State  AAA  executive  officer. 

The  deadline  is  set  for  this  time  in  order  to  allovr  the  county  committees 
opportunity  to  check  compliance. 

"Each  year  requests  are  received  to  make  payment  for  performance  of  a 
range-"building  practice  which  was  not  completed  within  the  time  in  which  prior 
approval  was  given  "by  the  county  committee,"  Mr.  said. 


they  may  make  plans  now  to  complete  tlieir  range-"building  practices  within  the 
time  specified." 

Practices  which  ranchers  in  this  State  can  still  put  into  effect  within 
the  time  limit  include: 


"The  attention  of  operators  in 


is  called  to  this  deadline,  so 


(Note  to  Extension  Editor:     Insert  appropriate  Information 

which  you  may  get  from  the  State 
AAA  officer) . 


#  #  # 
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SUPPLEiylENT  TO  \\  ^  "  , 

AAA  V.^AT  LOAN  f  ecc 


The  Yfheat  purchase  program  ujider  "/hich  county 

farmers  may  sell  i-^heat  at  the  Federal  loan  rate  is  supplementary  to  and  not 

a  suhstitute  for  the  loan  program,  _____  >   secretary  of 

the      County  associa.tion,  said  today. 


"Any  farmer  ^7ho  is  ahle  to  secure  a  loan,  ^'^^hether  on  "^hee^t  stored  on 
his  farm  or  in  an  approved  "warehouse,   should  cone  under  the  loan  program.," 
he  pointed  out. 

"In  case  eligihle  producers  cannot  secure  a  loan  because  eligihle 
storage  facilities  are  not  available  to  them,  the  purchase  program  may  he 
used. " 

Before  the  Eedcral  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  "dll  huy  Vheat 

either  directly  or  through  a  warehouseman,  Mr.    said, 

it  must  he  satisfied  the  wheat  is  eligible  for  loan  ujider  the  Federal  loan 
program. 

Allov/ance  of  7  cents  a  bushel  is  made  for  farm  storage,   in  addition 
to  the  loan  rate,  as  provided  in  the  loan  procedure. 


JL  JJ.  JL 
IT   IT  T 
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NOTE  TO  EXTENSION  EDITORS.     Your  State  Crop  Insurance  Supervisors  may  have  some 

interesting  data  regarding  the  progress  of  the  crop 
insurance  program  in  your  State  which  can  he  comhined 
with  this  story. 

EARi/iERS  IN  SPRING 
^:HEAT  AREA  COUNT 

ON  CROP  INSURANCE 

Ahout  500  applications  for  crop  insurance  policies  are  "being  received  from 

the  spring  v/heat  States  each  day  at  the  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  branch  office  of  the 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  J.  H.  Eraser,  branch  manager,  announced  this 

I  vreek.     To  date,   has  contributed  about  ________  applica- 

( State) 

tions  to  the  total, 

"Farmers  in  the  spring  ^^heat  region  have  received  the  crop  insurance 
program  in  a  very  encouraging  manner,"  Mr.  Eraser  said.     "Since  the  beginning  of 
the  program  in  the  Northwest  and  Pacific  North'-est  States,  there  has  been  an  in- 
creasing flow  of  applications  for  insurance  on  the  1939  ^-'heat  crop  into  the 
Minneapolis  office." 

Mr.  Eraser  said  he  expected  the  volume  of  applications  to  reach  its  peak 
about  the  first  of  the  year. 

While  winter  wheat  applications  are  virtually  all  in,  only  the  surface  has 
been  scratched  on  spring  wheat,  he  added.     Confronted  ^-'ith  acreage  allotments  and 
■'•'heat  loans,  coujity  committees  carrying  on  the  T'ork  of  the  Agricultural  Conserva- 
tion Program  concentrated  first  on  winter  wher"i.t  in  order  to  keep  within  the  winter 
'vhcat  dead  lines. 

(i/Iore) 
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Since  acreage  allotment  vork  still  is  not  completely  finished,  crop  insiirance 
in  some  areas  ^vill  not  hit  its  f-all  stride  in  the  Spring  V."heat  Belt  -ujitil  later. 
This  coupled  ^-.dth  the  fact  that  no  dead  line  has  "been  set  for  applications  has 
given  farmers  more  time  in  i-'hich  to  take  out  insurance  on  their  1939  spring-"fheat 
crop- 
Mr.  Eraser  said  this  also  has  enalDled  field  forces  to  concentrate  on  getting 
premiums  paid  promptly,  particularly  those  on  v,'inter  --heat  applications.     This,  he 
aidei^is  important  since  the  insurance  protection  against  hail,   drought,  floods, 
tornadoes,  grasshoppers,   storms,  rust,  and  other  unavoidahle  hazards  does  not  hecome 
operative  until  the  premium  is  paid. 

Thousands  of  applications  still  are  in  the  county  offices  of  the  spring  ^-'heat 
States,  Mr.  Fraser  explained,  citing  Aorth  Dakota  as  an  example  ^vhere  more  than 
12,000  applications  have  "been  made  Dut  have  not  yet  "been  for^^arded  to  the  Minneapolis 
office. 

JL  Ji  JL 

T  T  r 
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IICPHO\'ED  DEMAND  TO 
IK'CPEASE  EASI'IERS' 
IIXOIvS  I^XT  YEAR 


farriiers  are  expected  to  share  in  the  im.proved  demand  f 


or 


"CstatTJ 


farm  products  and  increased  farm  income  in  prospect  for  the  coming  year,  Director 


reports  released  this  week  Td^  the  Eederal  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  also 
pointed  to  the  prospect  for  a  slight  rise  in  prices  of  farm  products  as  a  whole 
and  the  possiliilitv  of  a  reduction  in  the  disparity  tctween  prices  received  'by 
farmers  and  the  prices  paid  "by  them. 

So  far  this  year,  cash  farm  income  for  the  entire  country'  is  down  a"bout  13 
percent  from  that  of  1937.     In  Aug'ist  the  total  income  for  the  calendar  year  1933 
was  estimated  "by  the  Bureau  at  a^bout  $7,500,000,000.    But  it  is  "believed  that  this 
figure  may  "be  raised  somewhat  "because  of  the  "better  demand  for  farm  products  in 
recent  weeks  and  increased  G-ovcrnrncnt  purchases  of  surplus  farm  products.     A  fur- 
ther increase  in  income  is  expected  in  1939,  mainly  from  products  such  as  meat 
anim.als,  dairy  and  poultry  products,  and  fruits  and  vegeta"bles,  \7hich  respond  rathe 
rapidly  to  increases  in  consiamer  purchasing  power.     It  is  "believed  that  increases  i 
the  marketings  of  these  products  will  more  than  offset  the  effect  of  any  price  de- 
clines resulting  from  the  larger  supplies. 

General  economic  conditions  in  the  United  States  "are  mostly  favora'ble  to 
recover;^;,"  the  report  states.    A  material  increase  in  industrial  production  in  1939 


of  the  state  Extension  Service  said  today. 


XiJaine) 
Director 


in  commenting  upon  the  annual  farm  outlook 
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is,   of  course,  exrjected  to  "be  reflected  in  larger  consumer  incomes,  which  in  turn 

v;ill  mean  a  "better  demand  for  the  products  from    farms. 

TstaTe'^T) 

Looking  across  the  waters,  Director    said  "things  do  not 

look  so  favorable."     General  economic  conditions  abroad  may  show  some  improvement 
during  the  year,  hut  "competing  foreign  supplies  will  he  much  larger  than  in  1938." 

Little  Change  in  Production  Expenses 

The  net  cash  income  of  farm  operators  also  may  he  materially  higher  next  year, 
for  farm  production  exjjenses  are  expected  to  show  little  change  and  may  he  some- 
what lower. 

The  comhincd  level  of  farm  wage  rates  and  prices  of  commodities  used  for 
production  on  the  farm  "prohahly  ",vill  average  a  little  lower  than  in  1938." 

Parm  wage  rates,  an  important  item  in  production  costs,  have  weakened  during 
the  past  year.    And  thc-igh  they  will  prohahl;-  increase,   the  average  for  1939  may 
"be  ahout  the  same  as  in  1938,   the  cconomistc  so-y.    Prices  paid  for  farm  machinery, 
autonohilos,  fertilizer,  feed,  and  seed  prohahly  will  he  lower.     And  little  change 
is  looked  for  in  prices  po.id  hy  farmers  for  equipment  and  supplies.  Building 
materials,  on  the  other  hand,  may  he  slightly  higher. 

#  #  #  # 
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LOI^G-TII€E  OUTLOOK 
EOR  SKEEP  POI!vTTS 

TO  ELOCK  II\TCEEASS 

Sheep  producers  appear  to  be  embarked  upon  a  program  that  will  "bring  moderate 

expansion  of  sheeiD  mimhers  during  the  next  few  years,   of  the 

( name ) 

 Extension  Service  said  this  week  in  discussing  the  long- 

( State) 

time  outlook  for  the  sheep  industry. 

"This  increase  in  sheep  is  expected  to  he  most  pronounced  in  the  States  where 
numbers  were  reduced  most  following  the  droughts  of  1934  and  1936 — the  '''e stern 

States,  excluding  Texas,"  said.     The  record  proportions  to  ^^hich 

sheep  niambers  already  have  grown  in  Texas  raise  some  question  as  to  how  much,  if  any 
further  increase  can  take  place  there. 

The  annual  sheep-outlook  report  Just  issued  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  points  out  that  in  the  ^.""estern  sheep  States,  excluding  Texas,  the 
trend  in  stock-sheep  numbers  since  the  peak  year  of  1931  has  been  distinctly  down- 
ward.    This  has  been  offset  in  part  by  the  continued  sharp  increase  in  Texas  which 
brought  the  total  in  that  State  on  January  1,  1938,  to  the  highest  point  on  record. 
In  the  other  Tfestern  sheep  States  the  downward  trend  in  sheep  numbers  appears  to 
have  run  its  coujrse.     "If  weather  and  range  conditions  are  fairly  favorable  during 
the  next  few  years,   some  increase  in  numbers  is  likely,"  according  to  Bureau  econo- 
mists. 

In  Texas,  there  has  been  a  rather  marked  tendency  for  the  area  of  sheep  pro- 
duction to  expand  in  the  last  few  years.     "It  seems  probable,"  Director   

continued,   "that  in  most  of  these  newer  Texas  areas  the  production  of  market  lambs 
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vjill  te  an  increasingly  important  element  in  the  industry."     Producers  in  these 
areas  are  turning  to  mutton-type  rams  ana  the  production  of  early  lamhs  for  market- 
ing in  the  spring  months. 

In  the  Corn  Belt  and  other  native  sheep  States,  the  a"bundant  supplies  of  fall 
past-ore  and  feed  grains  v;ill  tend  to  encourage  production  of  all  kinds  of  livestock, 
including  sheep.     The  extent  of  future  expansion  in  these  States  depends  "both  upon 
crop  yields  and  the  extent  to  which  a  permanent  shift  in  acreage  is  made  from  soil- 
depleting  crops.     "17ith  a  further  expansion  in  hay  and  grass  lands  in  the  native 

sheep  States,"  Director    said,   "a  moderate  expansion  in  sheep 

n-umhers  proljahly  will  result." 

With  respect  to  the  lamh  feeding  situation,  the  Bureau  report  indicated  that 
the  numher  of  lamhs  to  he  fed  this  winter  is  less  certain  than  at  this  time  in  most 
other  years.     To  mid-Octoher  relatively  few  feeder  lamhs  had  been  purchased.  "It 
is  possible,"  according  to  the  Bureau,  "that  the  number  of  Texas  lambs  sold  as 
feeders  will  be  smaller  than  a  year  earlier,  in  view  of  the  current  lov;  prices  of 
feeder  lambs  and  prospects  for  greater  returns  if  such  lambs  are  held  until  spring 
and  sold  after  shearing." 

Some  improvement  in  consumer  demand  for  meats  and  in  v;ool  prices  is  expected 
during  the  coming  year.     This  prospect  indicates  that  prices  of  fed  lambs  in  the 
coming  marketing  season  probably  will  average  "no  lov;er  and  may  average  higher  than 
a  year  earlier. " 

#  #  # 
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LARC-E  PEED  SUPPLIES 
PCIH^  TO  li'CBEASS  IN 
LIVESTOCK  POPULATION 


producers  no  douljt  will  "be  interested  in  the  general 


( State 


increase  in  livestock  feeding-  and  production  in  prosxject  for  the  country,''  as  a  vvhole 


renting  upon  the  annual  livestock  outlook  reports  issued  c"  the  Pederal  Bureau  of 
Agric-jltural  Economics. 


relatively  lo\v  prices  of  feed  grains  as  factors  that  will  encourage  continued 
li"beral  feeding  of  livestock  this  coming  winter  and  spring  and  "Dring  alDout  further 
increases  in  production  of  neat  aniir^als.     Por  the  coiuntry  as  a  whole  the  production 
increases  will  "be  noted  first  for  hogs  and  fat  cattle. 

Leaning  1933  it  is  estimated  that  the  grain-consuming  livestock  population  has 
increased  "by  around  5  percent.     Nevertheless,  the  numhcr  of  grain- consuming  animal 
units  on  farras  Janua.ry  1,  1929,   is  expected  to  "be  aliout  8  percent  "below  the  average 
for  the  predrought  years  1923-32. 

The  supply  of  feed  grains  per  animal  unit  this  winter  again  will  "oe  well 
atove  average  though  slightly  less  than  last  year.     The  supply  of  hay  per  animal 
unit  v.'ill  "be  the  second  largest  in  30  years.     "^ith  this  supply  prospect,"  said 


in  1939, 


of  the  State  Extension  Service  said  today  in  com.- 


The  outlook  reports  cited  "by 


point  to  the  large  supplies  and 


,  "livestock  feed-price  ratios  may  'oe  exrjected  to  continue  favora'bl 
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for  livestock  producers,  at  least  "until  the  approach  of  next  year's  harvest 
season. " 

The  Bureau's  reports  indicate  that  the  increase  in  total  meat  supplies  in 
1939  compared  with  1933  will  he  practically  all  in  pork.    Production  of  "beef  and 
veal  is  expected  to  "be  smaller,  although  production  of  finished  cattle  in  1939 
will  make  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total  cattle-slaughter  supply  than  in  the 
current  year. 

Consumer  demand  for  meats  during  the  coming  year  is  expected  to  "be  som.ewhat 
stronger  than  in  1933.     "This  improvement  in  demand,"  according  to  the  Bureau 
economiists,  "will  partly  offset  the  effects  of  larger  supplies  upon  prices  of  "both 
meats  and  livestock."     Some  tendency  toward  a  strengthening  in  demand  has  "been 
noted  within  the  past  2  or  3  months  as  industrial  activity  and  employment  increased. 

Feed-crop  production  for  the  next  few  years — if  it  holds  near  the  level  of 
the  past  2  years — may  "be  expected  to  result  in  a  further  increase  in  livestock 
production  and  meat  supplies.     "It  is  possihle,"  concluded,   "that  "by 

a"bout  1940  or  1941  meat  production  in  the  United  States  will  "be  "back  to  the  level 
of  the  1929-33  average." 

#  #  # 
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Totacco  groi»/ers,  otlier  than  producers  of  Burley,  have  a  rather  favorahle  out- 
look for  the  coming  year,    of  the   

( name )  ( St  at  e ) 

Extension  Service  said  this  v/eek  in  discussing  market  and  supply  prospects  for  1939. 

The  annual  tohacco  outlook  report,   just  issued  "by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  indicates  that  total  domestic  use  of  tohacco  during  the  next 
year  or  more  is  expected  to  increase  moderately.     Increases  prohahly  "dil  he  confine 
to  cigarette  and  cigar  types.     Exports  from  the  1938  crops  likely  will  he  somewhat 
smaller  than  exports  from  the  1937  production. 

Total  stocks  of  tohaccos  as  a  whole  prohahly  will  he  larger  at  the  heginning 
of  next  season  due  mainly  to  the  suhstantial  increase  expected  in  the  carry-over  of 
Burley.  Slight  increases  in  stocks  appear  prohahlo  for  flue-cured,  dark  air-cured, 
and  Maryland,  while  stocks  of  fire-cured  and  cigar  types  are  expected  to  decline. 


EDITOR: — Use  fol  1  o \vi ng  material  desired  for  your  State . 

In  commenting  on  the  outlook  report   pointed  out  that 

domestic  consujnption  of  flue-cured  types  is  expected  to  increase,  hut  exports  from 
the  1938  crop  may  he  smaller  than  from  the  previous  crop.     "Unless  1939  production 
is  somewhat  helow  that  of  1938,"  he  said,   "the  marketing  situation  for  flue-cujred 
in  1939-40  prohahly  v/ill  he  less  favorahle  than  in  the  current  season." 
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Burley  production  in  the  past  2  years,    explained,  has 

oeen  materially  atove  disappearance,  and  stocks  on  Octoher  1  of  next  year  are  ex- 
pected to  "be  large.     Total  supplies  in  1939-40  vdll  "be  large  relative  to  the  normal 
quantity  of  Burley  passing  into  consumptive  channels  "unless  production  from  the 
1939  crop  is  reduced  from  the  high  level  of  1938  and  1937." 


According  to   ,  production  of  Maryland  type  as  estimated 

for  1938  v/as  slightly  larger  than  prospective  disappearance.     Stocks  of  Maryland, 
'.vhich  already  are  adequate,  \Yill  likely  shov/  a  small  increase  on  January  1,  1940, 
over  stocks  of  a  year  earlier.     The  foreign  situation  for  Maryland  tobacco  remains 
unf avorahle. 


"The  1938  production  of  fire-cured  types,"  Director   

said,   "is  fairly  vrell  in  line  with  the  quantity  that  will  te  used  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses in  1938-39."     Stocks  of  fire-cured  "by  Octoher  1  of  next  year  are  expected  to 
"be  smaller  than  the  small  stocks  of  the  present  season  iDut  still  adequate  for  the 
present  lov  level  of  disappearance  for  these  tobaccos. 


Director    reports  that  production  of  dark  air-cured  types  in 

1938  is  ahout  the  same  as  the  quantity  needed  for  "prospective  disappearance"  during 
the  1938-39  season.  Stocks  on  October  1  of  next  year  are  expected  to  "be  fairly  well 
in  line  with  consumption. 


Director    pointed  out  that,  with  "better  "business  conditions, 

cigar  consujnption  in  1938  likely  ^^-ill  increase.     "Total  cigar  acreage  in  1939  a"bout 

the  same  as  in  1938,  and  with  average  growing  conditions,"  he  said,   "^"ould  result  in 
a  production  not  greatly  different  from  prospective  disappearance."    The  Bureau's 
outlook  report  indicates  that  stocks  on  Octo"ber  1,  1939,  pro'ba'bly  will  "be  smaller 
than  a  year  earlier  largely  because  of  storm  losses  in  t'hc  Connecticut  Valley. 
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ELAX  OUTLOOI  IvLi^Y 
CAUSE  SO:,ZE  SHIET 
FROM  SPEIiTC-  WHEAT 


Spring  v/heat  farmers  in  and  ofKer  comjnercial  flax  areas 

( State) 

may  shift  som.e  of  their  wheat  acreage  to  flax  for  next  year's  harvest, 

(Name) 

,   said  today  in  reporting  the  outlook  for  flax  in  1939. 


(and  position) 

"Assuming  at  lea.st  average  yields  for  Doth  flaxseed  and  spring  vfheat , "  he 
said,   "the  outlook  is  for  higher  per-acre  returns  from  flax  next  year  than  from 
spring  wheat." 

World  supplies  of  flaxseed  for  1938-39  are  reported  "by  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  as  tut  little  larger  t:ian  in  1937-33.  In  contrast,  world  wheat 
supplies  are  the  largest  on  record.  If  flaxseed  prices  continue  high  relative  to 
wheat  prices  and  if  the  proposed  reduction  in  wheat  acreage  takes  place  under  the 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program.,  the  1939  flaxseed  acreage  in  the  United  States 
prota'Dly  will  he  some-.vhat  larger  than  in  1938. 

World  supplies  of  flaxseed  are  reported  slightly  larger  than  at  this  time 
last  year  "but  supplies  in  the  United  States  are  not  greatly  different  from  those  of 
last  year.     The  1938  increase  in  production  compared  v;ith  the  harvest  of  1937  is 
ahout  offset  ty  the  smaller  carry-over  of  old  seed. 

The  coming  year  promises  hut  little  change  in  the  production  of  oils  com- 
peting with  linseed  oil.     "Erom  present  indications,"  said  , 


"domestic  demand  for  flaxseed  and  flaxseed  products  Will  "be  somewhat  "better  during 
1939  than  in  1933  as  a  result  of  further  im.-;orovcmcnt  in  business  conditions." 
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IMPRO"VEI,eivT  E0PJ:CAST 
li"  THE  1939  OUTLOOK 

EO?.  LiOKAIH  PP.ODUCESS 


mohair  gro-ers  have  "better  prospects  for  1939  than  in 


(  State ) 

the  spring  of  the  c-arrent  year,    of  the   

( ICame )  (  State ) 

Extension  Service  said  today  in  discussing  the  outlook  for  mohair  growers. 

The  annual  mohair  outlook  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricult^aral  Economics 
indicates  that  practically  all  of  the  spring  mohair  clip  and  a  sulDstantial  portion 
of  the  fall  clip  in  Texas  have  "been  sold.     Prospects  favor  increased  automohile 
production  in  1939.     Automoloile  production  is  an  important  soijrce  of  mohair  con- 
sTomption.     "Dems.nd  for  mohair,"  the  report  said,   "protatly  will  be  more  lavoralilc 
in  1939  than  this  year." 

  pointed  out  that  dujring  late  1937  and  early  1938 

mohair  prices  generally  followed  declines  in  the  wool  market.     "In  recent  months, 
ho^vever,"  he  said,   "improvement  in  mohair  prices  has  "been  much  greater  than  im- 
provement in  prices  paid  for  wool." 

Production  of  mohair  in  1938  is  "believed  to  have  "been  at  least  as  large  as 
production  last  year  —  and  perhaps  larger.     Reports  from  producing  States  indi- 
cate that  the  nujn'ber  of  goats  on  hand  at  the  "beginning  of  the  new  year  for  the 
1939  clip  is  likely  to  "be  slightly  larger  than  a  year  earlier. 

JL  JL  M, 

T  T  T 
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J'eed  costs  that  are  low  compared  v;ith  egg  prices  will  favor  wh^^v^ 3gg 

production  and  further  ezq^ansion  of  the  poultr^,^  industry'  in  1939,   

of  the  Extension  Ser^^ice  said  this  week. 

In  discussing  the  annual  outlook  report  for  po'ultr;;'  and  egg  producers, 
just  issued  "by  the  Bureau  of  Agric-olturai  Economics,  said  that 

"this  rather  marked  expansion  in  prospect  for  the  po'oltr;.'"  industry  during  the  com- 
ing year  may  result  in  some  contraction  the  follov/ing  year.    Sut  the  swing  in  pro- 
duction over  the  next  4  or  5  years  as  a  whole,"  he  said,   "is  likely  to  he  upward 
from  the  relatively  low  levels  of  the  past  several  seasons." 

The  outlook  report  cites  several  factors  that  favor  " ree:coansion"  from, 
the  lov;  point  to  which  poultry  production  has  fallen  since  the  high  of  1928.  Of 
major  im.portance  is  the  more  aoundant  feed  supplies  in  most  of  the  recent  drought 
areas  where  laying  flocks  and  feeding  for  production  had  "been  seriously  curtailed. 

Peduction  in  numhers  of  layers  during  the  past  10  years  has  "been  sharpest 
in  the  central  parts  of  the  co'untr^''  and  least  riarked — only  2  percent  — in  the  areas 
of  comiiiei-cial  production  in  the  ITortheast.     The  highly  comi.mercialized  areas  of  the 
TJestern  States,   in  contrast,  have     shown  a  decline  of  17  percent. 

This  sharp  decrease  in  the  TTestern  States  is  attricuted  "by  the  Bureau  to 
the  low  level  of  egg  prices  v/hich  made  it  diffic-jilt  for  eggs  from,  the  far  West  to 
1324-33  (m.cre) 


"bear  the  cost  of  transportation  to  Eastern  cities.  Another  factor  tending  to 
operate  against  Western  producers  has  "been  the  increasing  proportion  of  high- 
quality  eggs  produced  in  other  areas. 

But  little  change  has  occurred  in  the  position  of  the  South  as  a  competitor 
in  commercial  markets  during  the  past  several  years.     The  South,   since  1923,  has 
maintained  practically  a  constant  proportion  (30  percent)   of  the  hens  of  the 
United  States,  hut  has  not  increased  its  rate  of  lay  so  much  as  the  rest  of  the 
countr;^/.     "The  South,"  said,   "prohably  will  endeavor  to  increase 

production  in  the  future  "both  "because  of  the  trend  toward  diversified  farming  and 
"because  of  the  demands  of  its  increasing  ur'ban  population." 

Other  important  trends  within  the  po  ^Itry  industry  are  cited  as  (l)  a 
continuation  of  the  long-time  trend  toward  a  higher  rate  of  lay  per  hird,  and  (s) 
a  continuation  of  the  trend  toward  commercial  flocks.     The  development  of  large- 
scale  commercial  egg  production  has  "been  especially  marked  in  the  North  Atlantic 
States  during  recent  years,  and  indications  point  to  a  continued  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  eggs  from  commercial  laying  flocks. 

"With  poultry  meats  the  trend  is  in  the  direction  of  more  specialized 
methods  of  production,"  said.     This  trend  is  evidenced  hy  the 

increasing  production  of  fall  and  winter  "broilers  and  turkeys  as  a  specialized 
enterprise.     The  supply  of  poultry  meats  arising  as  a  hj^-product  of  egg  production 
appears  to  he  a  decreasing  proportion  of  the  market  total. 

#  #  # 
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CATTLE  1>TUI'©ERS  AHS 
PROSABLY  STA5TIi\TG 

IPFASD  IN  13EW  CYCLE 

The  cattle  industry  has  started  upon  a  period  of  moderate  ezcpansion  v/hich 

may  continue  for  some  years,  ,  of  the   Extension 

.  .  ~~(state) 

Service,   said  this  week  in  discussing  the  long-time  outlook  for  "beef  cattle  just 

reported  "by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

"Cattle  production,"  said  ,  "operates  in  cycles.  The 

high  point  in  cattle  num^bers  in  the  last  cycle  was  reached  in  1934,  and  declined 
to  the  lo'vv  point  'oy  January  1,  1938.    Erom  January  1,  1938,   to  January  1,  1939, 
cattle  n'ljin'bers  proha^bly  will  increase  aliout  1  percent,  which  will  "be  the  initial 
increase  in  the  new  cycle  upon  which  cattle  production  apparently  has  started." 

Most  of  the  increase  in  cattle  numlDcrs  during  1938  is  expected  to  occur  in 
the  area  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.     This  is  the  area  whore  nearly  all  of  the 
reduction  in  cattle  from  the  peak  of  1934  has  taken  pla.co. 

"3a,rring  the  recurrence  of  a  scries  of  drought  years  such  as  iprcvo.ilcd 

from.  1934  to  1937,"   said,   "it  seems  fairly  certain  that  cattle 

num"bers  will  tend  to  expand  for  some  years."     The  rate  and  extent  of  this  expansion 
cannot  he  predicted  at  this  tim.e,   Dut  it  appears  lanlikoly  that  cattle  num"bers  will 
reach  8,s  high  a  peak  in  the  present  cycle  as  v/as  reached  early  in  1934. 

 further  pointed  out  that  increasing  n-ojnhcrs  of  cattle  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years  will  result  largely  from  witliholding  cattle  from  slaughter. 
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Slaughter  of  ca.ttle  and  calves  will  "be  at  a  lower  level  than  that  of  the  past  few 
years.  Supplies  of  hogs  and  hog  slaughter  are  ercpected  to  expand  rather  sharply. 
Total  meat  supplies  doubtless  will  he  considerably  larger  than  the  average  of  the 
past  4  years. 

This  expected  increase  in  total  moats  is  pointed  to  hy  the  Bureau  as  in- 
dicating a  downward  trend  of  cattle  prices  during  the  next  few  years.     In  quoting 
from  the  Bureau's  report,  however,  said,   "there  appears  little 

reason  to  expect  that  the  cattle  situation,  over  a  period  of  years,  will  he  im- 
proved by  reducing  slaughter  for  several  years  in  order  to  build  up  numhers  that 
will  permit  a  yearly  slaughter  materially  larger  than  at  present." 

During  1939  it  is  expected  that  fewer  cattle  and  calves  will  he  slaughtered 
than  in  the  present  year,  with  the  reduction  chiefly  in  calves,   cows  and  heifers. 
With  plentiful  feed  supplies,  however,  the  finish  and  weights  of  cattle  slaughtered 
will  continue  relatively  high. 

#  #  #  # 
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EXPECT  SAIRY  PrJCSS  TO  't 
E0LL0I7  SUSI!SSS  T5EIJD  " 

Am  CONSUMER  ircoi.E:s  -^r^- 

Milk  and  cream  prices  and  retv.rns  to  dair;;'  fa^rmers  in  1939  will  depend 

materially  upon  the  extent  to  which  improvement  in  consu.mer  incom.es  and  demand 

affect  dair;;"  products,  of  the  Extension 

■  (Tt^atcl 

Service  said  this  week. 

"The  annual  dair:/  ou-tlook  report  of  the  Eederal  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Econom.ics,"  said,  "points  out  that  marked  improvement  in  the 

general  level  of  da.iry  rjroducts  prices  can  come  only  with  further  recovery  in  "bus- 
iness and  a  rise  in  the  general  level  of  prices."    lie  said,  however,   that  prices 
of  dairy  products  are  relatively  high  compared  v/ith  feed  costs  and  are  likely  to 
continue  so  during  the  winter  season. 

Reports  of  the  numher  of  heifers  on  hand  and  the  numher  of  heifer  calves 
"being  saved  indicate  more  than  enough  to  provide  for  normal  replacements  in  1939 
and  1940.     "It  appears  from  these  reports,"  said,  "that  the  de- 

cline in  milk  cow  numbers  v/>xich  started  in  1934  has  been  checked,  and  that  an  in- 
crease is  in  prospect." 

Eeed  supplies  a.re  a'b;indant  and  milk  cov;  prices  are  high  compared  v.'ith  the 
general  price  level  for  farm  products.     This  "orice  ratio  has  stimul£.ted  the  saving 
of  heifer  calves  and  tended  to  reduce  calling.     In  1938  the  num"ber  of  cows  elim- 
inated fro:a  herds  was  relatively  high  but  decide-ily  less  than  in  1936  and  1937. 
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"It  seems  prolDatle,"  the  report  continued,  ''that  culling  will  decline  further — 
that  farmers  are  preparing  to  increase  rapidly  the  number  of  milk  cov/s  and  other 
cattle." 

3y  regions  it  appears  that  all  areas  are  likely  to  participate  in  the  ex- 
pansion.    Major  increases  in  commercial  dairy  production  over  the  longer  term  are 
likely  to  come  in  some  of  the  old  established  dairy  areas  v;here  improved  prac- 
tices are  being  adopted  and  in  some  of  the  newer  areas  where  there  have  been 
recent  ma.rked  upward  tendencies  in  production. 

Long-time  trends  in  dairy  production  appear  to  be  moderately  upward  in  the 
North  Atlantic  States,  the  Lake  States,  and  in  localized  areas  in  the  Southern 
States  at  the  northern  edge  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  and  in  Texas.     Over  a  somewhat 
longer  term,  adjustments  in  the  Corn  Belt  may  cause  expansion  in  dairy  production. 

Tot  the  coming  winter,  abundant  fee'  supplies  and  feed  prices  favorable  to 
production  indicate  milk  production  v/ill  continue  at  a  new  peak  for  the  v/inter 
season.     ?luid  milk  and  cream  cons^ompt  ion,  however,   is  expected  to  be  about  the 
same  as  a  year  earlier. 

Butter  stocks  arc  reported  unusually  large  for  this  time  of  year,  and 
butter  prices  may  hold  within  a  range  representing  a  moderate  seasonal  advance 
for  the  winter  and  early  spring  season.     Cons"am-otion  of  butter  and  other  manu- 
factured dairy  products  this  year  has  shown  -very  little  change  from  1937  in  spite 
of  the  large  stocks  and  the  sharp  lowering  of  prices  during  the  early  months  of 
1938. 
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.'inter  v;heat  gro'.vers  in 


County  were  urged  this  week  hy 


,  County  Crop  Insurance  Supervisor,  to  pay  their  premiums  on 


their  1939  wheat  crop  insurance  policies  ".'ithout  unnecessary  delay  in  order  to  he 
certain  of  insurance  protection  on  their  next  harvest.     Premiums  are  payahle  at  the 
county  AAA  office. 

  _  _     ,  County  Supervisor,  warned  farmers  that  should  damage 

occur  to  their  crop  after  the  expiration  date  stated  on  their  premium  notices, 

premiiim  payments  might  he  refused  at  the  county  office.     "The  grower  vdio  has  received 

his  premium  notice  hut  who  is  delaying  payment  to  see  how  the  crop  is  getting  along 

may  find  himself  without  either  a  crop  or  insurance,"  Mr.   said. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  v;hen  a  grower  receives  a  premium  notice  of  the  amount  due 

for  his  policy,  he  is  given  10  to  14  days  in  which  to  make  the  payment  which  will 

put  his  policy  into  force.     "If  the  farmer's  crop  deteriorates  between  the  time  he 

has  made  application  and  the  expiration  date  of  his  premium  notice,  the  Federal  Crop 

Insurance  Corporation  is  prepared  to  deal  leniently  with  such  cases,"  he  said. 

"However,  it  would  he  unfair  to  wheat  growers  in  general  to  insure  farms  on  which 

losses  occur  after  the  premium  is  due." 

The  final  date  for  receipt  of  premiums  in  the  county  offices  is  Novemher  19. 
The  only  exception  to  this  dead  line  will  he  in  the  case  of  a  grower  whose  premium 
notice  expires  at  a  date  later  than  this  dead  line,  in  which  case  payments  can  he 
made  up  to  the  date  specified  in  the  premium  notice. 
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"WHAT,  WHY,  HOW" 
OE  COTTON  QUOTAS 

EOH  '39  EXPLAIi\ED 

With  the  referendum  on  cotton  marketing  quotas  for  1939  scheduled  to  l)e  held 
on  December  10,  every  cotton  grov/er  should  understand  clearly  v;hat  a  marketing  quota 

is  and  hov;  it  affects  his  farm,   states  ,  administrative  officer 

of  the  AAA  in  (State). 

lilarketing  quotas  for  cotton  are  provided  in  the  farm  legislation  now  in 
effect,  to  'be  used  "by  producers  v/hen  the  total  supply  of  cotton  exceeds  the  normal 
supply  by  7  percent.     Normal  supply  is  considered  to  he  a  normal  year's  domestic  con- 
sumption and  exports  plus  40  percent  of  that  amount  as  an  allowance  for  a  normal 
carry-over.     To  hecome  effective  the  marketing  quotas  must  he  approved  hy  a  tv/o- 
thirds  majority  of  the  cotton  producers  voting  in  the  referendum. 

If  quotas  are  voted  into  effect,  Mr.  explained,  the  quota 

for  an  individual  farm  will  he  the  actual  production  or  the  normal  production,  which- 
ever is  the  greater,  of  the  farm's  cotton  acreage  allotment,  plus  the  amount  of 
cotton  v/hich  the  farmer  has  on  hand  from  a  previous  crop  which  would  not  have  heen 
subject  to  penalty  if  marketed  in  1938. 

While  the  rule  for  figuring  the  amount  of  the  quota  is  the  same  'vhether  the 
farmer  plants  within  or  exceeds  the  cotton  acreage  allotment,  the  practical  effect 
is  quite  different.     Fa-..-mers  who  plant  v/ithin  the  cotton  acreage  allotment  in  1939 

(more) 
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will  not  "be  suloject  to  any  penalty  -unlesG  they  market  in  1939  cotton  which,  v/ould 
have  heen  suhject  to  penalty  if  marketed  in  1938,  Mr.  added. 

Consequently,  producers  -vho  complied  v?ith  the  acreage  allotment  in  1938  and 
1939  will  not  "be  suhject  to  any  penalty  and  noncooperatbrs  in  1938  v^ho  cooperate 
in  1939  will  not  incur  a  penalty  unless  they  should  have  excess  cotton  from  a 
previous  crop  v/hich  they  carry  over  and  market  in  excess  of  the  1939  quota. 

In  a  year  for  which  quotas  are  in  effect,  a  farmer  who  overplants  his  acreage 
allotment  will  "be  suhject  to  a  penalty  on  any  cotton  that  he  markets  in  excess  of 
his  farm's  quota. 

JL  M-  dL 

IT   IT  u 
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The  same  method  that  was  followed  in  determining  cotton  acreage  allotments 
under  the  1938  farm  program  is  "being  used  in  setting  up  the  allotments  for  1S39, 
according  to   ,  AAA  administrative  officer  for   (State). 

This  method  is  specifically  provided  in  the  farm  act  under  which  the  program 
operates,  he  states.     Co"anty  and  community  committees  are  now  working  out  the  allot- 
'  ments  oi  individual  farms  in  accordance  with  the  act. 

"Many  persons  are  interested  in  the  details  of  how  the  cotton  acreage  allot- 
ment of  an  individual  farm  is  established, "  Mr.  states.     "The  procedure 
is  laid  dovm  in  the  law  and  the  committees  must  follow  this  proced-ure.     It  is  the 
same  for  all  farms." 

In  general,  all  farms  which  have  produced  cotton  in  any  of  the  past  3  years 
receive  allotments. 

For  farms  on  which  the  highest  planted  and  diverted  cotton  acreage  during  the 
past  3  years  is  5  acres  or  less,  the  farm's  allotment  is  the  highest  cotton  acreage 
planted  and  diverted  during  the  3-year  period. 

For  farms  on  which  the  highest  cotton  acreage  planted  and  diverted  during  the 
previous  3  years  is  more  than  5  acres,  the  farm's  allotment  is  "based  on  a  fixed  per- 
centage of  the  farm's  cropland  excluding  the  acres  normally  devoted  to  the  commer- 
cial production  of  sugarcane  for  sugar,  wheat,  to"bacco,  and  rice.     This  fixed 
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percentage  will  "be  the  same  for  all  farms  v;ithin  a  couJity  or  administrative  area. 
||A  small  reserve  will  "be  available  for  farms  with  allotments  hetvreen  five  and  fifteen 
acres.     Yio  farm  will  have  an  allotment  greater  than  the  highest  cotton  acreage 
planted  and  diverted  dixring  the  past  three  years. 

The  l&v!  provides,  however,  that  notwithstanding  the  other  provisions  no 
allotment  is  to  he  less  than  50  percent  of  the  1937  planted  and  diverted  cotton 
acreage  on  the  farm,  unless  an  increase  to  50  percent  might  cause  the  allotment  to 
exceed  40  percent  of  the  farm's  tilled  land. 

A  small  reserve  acreage  is  available  in  each  State  for  allotment  to  farms 
producing  cotton  in  1939  hut  which  did  not  produce  any  cotton  in  the  three  preced- 
ing years. 

I  #  #  # 
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COTTON  QUOTAS  N^^./il.^*^'^'^''' 

SET  FOR  DEC.  10  ^^^^Rr«E«t  «^ 

In  connection  vdth  the  Decem-her  10  referendum  on  cotton  marketing  quotas  for 

1939,   State  AAA  administrative  officer  in   

(State),  advises  producers  to  hear  in  mind  that  if  quotas  are  approved  all  who  plant 
within  their  allotments  will  he  eligiole  for  cotton  loans,  but  that  under  the  law 
loans  cannot  he  made  avail -,hle  when  quotas  are  rejected. 

Quotas  will  he  effective  in  1939  only  if  approved  hy  two-thirds  of  the  farm.er 
voting.     All  farmers  who  in  1938  produced  cotton  with  a  staple  less  than  1^1  inches 
in  length,  vdll  bo  eligihle  to  vote. 

"The  farm  act  under  which  the  cotton  program  operates  authorizes  loans  on 
cotton  when  the  price  drops  helow  a  certain  level  or  when  the  supply  goes  ahove  a 

certain  level,"  states  Mr.   ,     "The  loans  protect  the  cotton 

farmer  from  the  disastrous  effects  of  a  price  collapse  when  excessive  supplies  pile 
up.     Loans  are  authorized  only  in  years  when  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect.  In 
such  years  all  producers  who  plant  v/ithin  their  cotton  acreage  allotments,  are  eli- 
gihle for  loans;  noncooperators  (farmers  who  overplant  their  allotments),   are  eli- 
gihle for  loans  only  on  cotton  produced  over  their  marketing  quotas  and  then  at  onl^ 
60  percent  of  the  loan  rates  for  cooperating  producers. 

Marketing  quotas  should  provide  an  effective  means  of  keeping  the  amount  of 
cotton  marketed  more  nearly  in  line  with  demand.     Loans  are  available  only  when  the 
quotas  are  in  effect. 
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Cotton  producers  must  ^'ork  together  if  they  --.vant  to  reduce  the  surplus  and 

make  possihle  c.n  improvement  in  the  price  situation,  states  Mr.  , 

AAA  administrative  officer  for  (State). 

"The  present  supply  of  cotton  is  excessive  and  unless  adjustments  arc  made  th 
surplus  is  likely  to  get  larger,"  Mr.  says.  "The  AAA  farm  pro- 
gram, provides  marketing  quotas  as  a  means  for  controlling  the  amount  of  cotton  to  "be 
marketed.  V.'ithout  quotas  in  effect,  however,  it  would  he  possible  for  noncooperator' 
to  offset  the  adjustment  efforts  of  their  neighhors."  Marketing  quotas  v/ere  provide, 
in  the  Agrici;2tural  Adjustment  Act  so  that  farmers  could  adjust  surpluses  when  the 
latter  threaten  to  drive  down  income. 

Mr.    points  out  that  with  quotas  in  effect  the  cooperator 

can  sell  all  the  cotton  he  produces  in  1939  without  any  penalty. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  farmer  who  overplants  his  cotton  acreage  allotment  v/il 
he  encouraged  to  hold  from  the  market  all  cotton  produced  in  excess  of  his  farm's 
quota.     All  cotton  sold  from  the  1939  crop  ahove  the  quota  will  oe  suhject  to  3 
cents  a  pound  penalty. 

The  referendum  on  cotton  marketing  Oj^uotas  will  "be  held  Docemher  10.  All 
farmers  who  produced  cotton  with  a  staple  less  than  1%  inches  in  length  in  1938  will 
he  eligible  to  vote. 

#  #  # 
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COTTON  GROV,^RS 

TO  DECIDE  ON  USE 

OF  QUOTAS  FOR  »39 

In  the  referendum  on  cotton  marketing  quotas  for  1939,   scheduled  for  De-cemher 
10,  cotton  producers  of                                    (State)  will  have  a  chance  to  decide  for  . 
themselves  v/hether  or  not  they  want  to  continue  the  use  of  quotas  as  a  means  of  keep- 
ing the  cotton  surplus  from  getting  higger,  according  to  ^  , 

State  AAA  administrative  officer. 

"The  purpose  of  quotas  is  to  help  the  producers  get  the  supply  of  cotton  hack 
to  a  more  reasonahle  level  and  then  to  keep  excessive  supplies  that  ruin  prices  from 
piling  up  in  the  future,"  Mr.    said. 

"Quotas  also  protect  the  farmers  who  plant  vdthin  their  cotton  acreage  allot- 
ments from  having  their  efforts  defeated  hy  those  who  overplant.  ''.lien  quotas  are  in 
effect,  producers  stand  to  lose  the  advantages  of  conservation  payments  and  the  full 
"benefits  of  cotton  loans  if  they  overplant;  "but  when  quotas  are  not  voted  into  effect, 
the  producers  who  do  not  want  to  cooperate,  can,  "by  overplanting,  offset  the  efforts 
which  their  neighToors  are  making  to  keep  surplus  supplies  from  piling  up  and  the 
price  of  cotton  from  going  down. " 

In  this  connection,  Mr.    pointed  out  that  with  quotas  in  effect 

this  year  the  national  cotton  allotment  was  not  overplanted.     The  national  allotment 
was  ahout  27,500,000  acres  and  producers  actually  grew  ahout  26,450,000  acres.  This 
indicates,  he  said,  that  quotas  were  one  factor  in  keeping  the  adjustment  efforts  of 
cooperating  farmers  from  heing  defeated  or  made  less  effective  "by  those  who  otherwise 
might  have  stayed  out  of  the  program, 
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ELIGIBLE  TO  VOTE 
ON  COTTON  QUOTA 

All  farmers  who,  in  1938,  produced  cotton  v/ith  a  staple  less  than  1^  inches 
in  length  v/ill  he  eligiole  to  vote  in  the  referendum  on  cotton  marketing  quotas  for 
1939,  states  an  announcement  hy  ,  State  AAA  administrative 

officer  in   (State). 

Under  the  farm  act,  marketing  quotas  are  not  applicable  to  cotton  with  a 
staple  of  l-i  inches  or  longer — such  as  sea-island  cotton.     Therefore,  a  farmer  who 
produced  such  cotton  this  year  is  not  eligible  to  vote  in  the  referendum  unless  he 
also  produced  cotton  with  a  staple  less  than  1-t  inches  in  length.     No  cotton  produce- 
will  he  entitled  to  more  than  one  vote  whether  an  individual,  a  partnership,  corpora 
tion,  association,  or  firm. 

Other  main  facts  ahout  the  referendum  follow: 

The  referendum  will  he  held  on  Decemher  10,  1938. 

Voting  places  will  he  provided  for  all  counties  and  communities  where  cotton 
is  produced.     County  committees  will  he  in  charge  of  the  arrangements  and  the  voting 
will  he  conducted  like  any  regular  election.     Three  local  farmers  will  he  named  hy 
the  county  committee  to  serve  as  election  officers  in  each  cor.miunity.     The  county 
committee  vail  also  designate  the  voting  place  in  each  community  and  see  that  a 
hallot  hox  is  provided  at  the  voting  place. 

A  secret  hallot  will  he  used.     This  means  that  each  farmer  will  mark  his 
hallot  privately  and  cast  it  in  the  customary  way,  as  in  any  other  elections. 
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The  question  to  "be  decided  is  viliether  or  not  marketing  quotas  are  to  apply 
to  next  year's  cotton  crop 

If  t'-o- thirds  of  the  farmers  voting  in  the  referendum  give  their  approval, 
quotas  v;ill  he  effective  in  1939.  Quotas  '.vill  ayjply  to  all  States,  counties,  a,nd 
communities  if  approved. 
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UPWARD  TKMD  IN  PEAff  itAV^^'fi*^ 

PRODUCTION  CONTIiTUES:     y*?^^  rjt 
NEW  PLAi'TINGS  SIAA-Li.  .5, '--^.fiV^s^ 


Pear  production  in  the  United  States  is  continuing  the  upward  trend 
which  got  under  way  with  the  turn  of  the  present  century,  according  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.     The  1938  crop  was  the  largest 
on  record. 

Most  of  the  increase  has  "been  in  the  West.    Pear  production  in  the 
three  Pacific  Coast  States  went  up  from  an  average  of  42  percent  of  the 
total  United  States  crop  for  the  period  1919  to  1923  to  an  average  of  65 
percent  for  the  past  5  years,  1934  to  1938. 

In  its  annual  outlook  report  for  pears,   issued  this  week,   the  Bureau 
said  that  combined  production  in  regions  other  than  the  Pacific  coast  area 
"prohahly  will  expand  only  slightly"  in  the  next  few  years.     In  all  of  the 
Eastern  States  except  Michigan,  production  is  likely  to  continue  downward  at 
a  moderate  rate. 

Now  plantings  of  pear  trees  for  the  country  as  a  whole  were  reported 
to  he  very  small.  A  large  niomher  of  yo^ang  trees  reaching  full  hearing  age, 
however,  "will  cause  an  increa.se  in  production  for  a  numher  of  years." 

Orchards  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States  and  in  Michigan  have  generally 
"been  given  good  care  during  the  1937-38  season  and  ahandonment  has  heen  neg- 
ligihle.    Neglect  he  ^>  oeen  general  in  other  coirr-crcial  areas  of  the  Eastern 
States  and  in  regions  where  pear  production  is  relatively  unimportant. 
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According  to  the  Buroa.u,  prices  paid  to  growers  since  the  "beginning 
of  the  1938  harvest  have  "been  considera"bly  loiter  than  a  year  earlier.  The 
record  large  crop  and  somewhat  less  fa.voraTDle  demand  conditions  at  the  outset 
of  the  season  are  pointed  to  as  major  reasons  for  this  low  level  of  prices. 
Gradually  improving  demand  conditions  are  in  prospect  for  the  rema.inder  of  the 
1938-39  season. 

In  general  pea.r  prices  have  improved  somewhat  from  the  low  point  reached 
in  1932.     Considcra"ble  difficulty  is  "being  experienced,  however,  in  disposing 
of  continually  increasing  production  at  prices  satisfactory  to  growers. 

Exports  of  pep.rs  have  "been  increasing  for  a  numlier  of  years,  and  there 
are  some  favoralDle  factors  in  the  current  export  situation.     It  is  pointed 
out  ty  the  Bureau  economists,  however,   that  "trade  restrictions,  increasing 
foreign  production  of  dessert  varieties  of  pears,  a  gradua.1  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  foreign  pears,  ajid  a  lengthening  of  the  marketing  season  "by  a  more 
extensive  use  of  cold  storage  in  foreign  countries  will  not  permit  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  exports  of  United  States  pears  in  the  near  future." 
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OUTLOOK  EOHECASTS  . 
LARGER  ERUIT  CROPS  ' 
EOR  NEXT  ESW  YEARS 

Eruit  growers  will  have  larger  crops  to  market  d-oring  the  next  few 

years  if  present  production  prospects  are  iDorne  out,  according  to  the  annual 

fruit  outlook  report  released  this  week  "by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural 

Economics. 

Compared  with  the  average  of  the  past  5  years,  "significant  increases" 
arc-  expected  in  the  production  of  oranges,  grapefruit,  and  lemons.    A  more 
moderate  rate  of  increase  is  forecast  for  pears,  peaches,  pl-'jms,  and  prunes. 
Grape  production  protatly  will  hold  up  to  the  high  level  of  the  past  few  years, 
and  may  Tdc  increased. 

Only  for  apples  is  a  downward  trend  in  production  indicated.  "Apple 
production,"  the  report  said,  "protaoly  will  continue  to  decline  at  a,  mod- 
erate rate  as  it  has  over  the  average  of  the  -o^.'S.x  several  years." 

Acreage  and  age  of  hoth  hearing  8n.d  nonlscaring  trees  indicate  that 
the  upv/ard  trend  in  production  of  oranges,  grapefrijit,  and  lemons  will  con- 
tinue for  several  years.    Diversion  of  increasing  proportions  of  the  citrus 
crops  to  juice  and  other  hyproducts  is  pointed  to  "by  the  Bijjroau  3.s  a  pos- 
sible solution  of  marketing  prolDlems  intensified  "by  the  continued  er-rpansion 
in  citrus  production. 

The  numhcr  of  apple  trees  that  are  yet  to  come  into  "bearing  is  small, 
a-nd  if  nev/  plantings  and  replacements  continue  as  light  a.s  during  the  last  few 

(more) 
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years,  apple  production  10  to  15  years  hence  may  he  materially  lower  than  it 
is  now. 

New  plantings  of  pear  trees  are  reported  very  small,  but  the  large 
number  of  trees  not  yet  in  full  "bearing  will  result  in  further  production 
gains  for  a  number  of  years.     The  Bureau  points  out  that  smaller  production 
in  most  areas  will  be  more  than  offset  by  continued  increases  in  prospect  for 
the  Pacific  Coast  States  and,  to  a  more  moderate  extent,   for  Michigan. 

Peach  production  during  the  next  5  years  is  expected  to  average  some- 
what larger  than  the  1933-3?  average  of  5  million  bushels.     Although  the 
outlook  for  peaches  for  fresh  market  appears  relatively  favorable  for  the  next 
few  years,  growers  are  warned  that  planting  at  a  rate  equal  to  that  of  the 
past  few  years  may  bring  burdensome  supplies  "some  5  to  10  years  hence." 

Grape  crops  during  the  next  few  years  probably  will  average  larger 
than  for  the  la,st  few  seasons,  although  smaller  then  the  unusually  large  pro- 
duction in  1938  and  1937,    A  small  increase  in  cherry  production  is  indicated 
for  the  next  3  to  5  years,  although  production  in  a  number  of  States  appears 
to  have  reached  a  peak. 

Changes  in  the  level  of  consumer  incom.es  will  continue  an  important  fac 
tor  affecting  fruit  prices  and  returns  to  growers,   the  Bureau  economists  said. 

m  m 
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REDUCED  TRUCK-CROP 
PLANTINGS  INDICATED 
EOR  1939  HARVESTS 


Weel-ily  Nev7s  Series,  No.  455- 


Slightly  smaller  truck-crop  acreages  for  the  1939  harvests  compared 
with  the  acreage  planted  in  1933  a,re  indicated  ti:/  the  Eederal  Bureau  of  Ag- 
ricultural Economics. 

According  to  the  Bureau's  report  on  the  truck-crop  outlook  for  the  com 
ing  year,  the  1938  season  has  Oeen  one  of  rather  ujisa-tisfactory  returns  to 
growers.    As  is  usual  following  seasons  of  relatively  low  prices,   the  total 
acreage  and  production  of  fresh-market  truck  crops  in  the  United  States  is 
expected  to  "be  smaller  next  year.     Smaller  acreages  are  in  prospect  for  lima 
"beans,  beets,   ca"b"bage,  celery,  cucum'bers,  onions  and  tomatoes.    On  the  other 
hand,  acreages  may  "be  somewhat  larger  for  asparagus,   snap  "beejis,  cauliflov/er , 
cantaloups,  lettuce,  spinach,  and  watermelons. 

If  production  of  the  truck  crops  for  fresh  market  shipment  is  reduced 
next  year,  as  now  seems  pro'ba"'Dle,  and  if  cons^'uraer  p^orchasing  po\7er  increases 
as  much  as  is  now  anticipated,  "prices  and  incomes  for  producers  will  "be  some 
what  higher  thaji  in  1938,"   the  Bureau  said. 

EDITOR  -  Use  paragraphs  epplicahle  in  your  State. 

Onion  plantings  for  1939  in  the  early  States,  where  Bermuda  and  Creole 
types  arc  produced,  are  expected  to  "be  a'bout  5  percent  smaller  tha.n  this  year 
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Unless  onion  prices  advance  more  during  the  winter  r.onths  than  is  now  expected, 
acreage  in  the  late  States  also  will  "be  reduced  atout  5  percent  from  the 
acreage  harvested  in  the  late  a.reas  in  1938. 

Plantings  of  sweetpotatoes  for  the  1939  ha.rvosts  prolDa.TDly  will  show 
"but  little  change  from  the  acreage  planted  this  year,   the  report  continued. 
Some  acrea,go  reduction  is  expected  in  the  commercial  aroa.s  of  New  Jersey, 
Del3,ware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.     Commcrcia.l  acreage  in 
Louisiana  may  "be  somewhat  la.rger  than  in  1938. 

'United  States  acreage  and  production  of  tomatoes  are  likely  to  "dc  re- 
duced, with  the  "biggest  declines  in  areas  vfhere  price  reductions  from  1937 
were  greatest. 

Acreage  in  the  Sta,tes  where  fall-planted  tomatoes  come  into  the  very 
early  markets  nay  "be  increased  some  over  plantings  for  the  1938  crop.     In  the 
first  section  of  the  ea.rly  States  and  in  the  intermediate  a,nd  late  States, 
plantings  proloatly  will  "be  a"bout  the  sajne  as  in  1933.     In  the  second  section 
of  the  early  States  and  in  the  areas  which  market  "between  this  group  and  the 
intermediate  crop,  acrea.ges  may  "bo  reduced  telov/  those  harvested  in  1938. 

Growers  are  expected  to  plant  "beans  in  all  groups  of  pro- 

ducing States  except  possiltly  the  early,   second-early,  and  second  section  of 
late  States.     With  prospects  of  improved  cons"'umer  demand,   the  larger  pla-ntings 

for  1939  may  "be  alDout  offset  in  their  effects  upon  prices  "by  improved  consumer 
purchasing  power  during  the  1939  season. 

Because  of  relatively  low  prices  received  this  season,  caD"bage  grow- 
ers v/ill  pro"ba"bly  decrease  plantings  rather  sharply  in  1939  in  practically 
all  areas  except  the  early  and  intermedia.te  States.     With  average  yields  per 
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acre,  the  prospective  smaller  plantings  in  nearly'-  all  areas  would  result  in 
a  sharp  reduction  in  calDtage  supplies  throughout  most  of  1939.     The  reduction 
in  production  would  he  even  greater  than  the  change  in  acreage,  as  yields  in 
1938  were  ijinusually  high.     Thus  the  decrease  in  production,   the  Bureau  said, 
"is  likely  to  he  more  than  seems  necessary  in  view  of  prospects  for  improved 
demand  conditions  next  year." 

Watermelon  production  in  1939  prohahly  will  ho  somewhat  larger  than 
in  1938.    Yields  were  helow  average  this  year  and  average  yields  in  1939 
would  result  in  a  larger  production  of  melons,  even  though  plantings  are  not 
increased  over  those  reported  for  1938.    With  normal  weather  conditions  in 
consuming  markets  during  the  1939  marketing  ses.son,  prices  may  hold  up  to  the 
level  of  the  past  season  and  returns  to  growers  should  "be  greater. 

Strawherry  acreage  for  picking  next  year  will  "be  the  largest  since 
1929.    Larger  acreages  are  indicated  in  the  late,   intermediate,  and  second- 
early  groups  of  States.     Smaller  acreages  in  Florida  and  Louisiana  will  re- 
duce the  total  in  the  early  States  compared  with  the  acreage  picked  in  1938. 
The  Bureau  said,  "The  1939  strawherry  crop  pro"ba'bly  will  he  marketed  under 
somewhat  more  favorahle  demand  conditions  than  wa.s  the  1938  crop."  Average 
or  ahove  average  yields,  however,  nay  more  than  offset  the  improvement  in 
consumer  demand, 

m  m 
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SMlALLER  1939  CANNING 
CROP  ACRE^.GE  ^lEEDED 

TO  REDUCE  G/iPJ^Y-OVER 


Supplies  of  canned  and  other  processed  vegetahles  at  the  "beginning  of  the 


1939-40  season  will  continue  to  "be  larger  than  average  unless  growers  su"bstantially 
reduce  1939  plantings  of  the  important  canning  crops  other  than  tomatoes,   the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Econom.ics  said  this  week  in  summarizing  its  annual  outlook  reports 
on  the  vegeta"blo  canning  crops. 


According  to  the  Bureau,   reductions  of  a"bout  25  percent  in  the  1939  plantings 


of  sna.p  "beans,  a"bout  35  percent  for  green  peas,  and  5  to  11  percent  in  the  plantings 
of  sweet  corn  v/ould  provide,  under  avera.ge  growing  conditions,  sufficient  production 
for  normal  requirements  and  a  carry-over  that  would  not  "oe  hurdensomc.     The  acreage 
of  tomatoes  contracted  in  1939  may,  however,  "be  larger  than  in  1938. 


"If  canners  follow  their  past  practices,"  the  Bureau  said,   "it  may  "be  expec- 


ted that  they  will  contract  for  their  1939  acreage  at  prices  in  line  with  prices 
prevailing  for  the  canned  product  during  Decemher  and  Januar;^/^."    Wholesale  prices 
of  green  peas,   snap  "beans  and  sweet  corn  are  now  at  relatively  low  levels.  Wliole- 
sale  prices  of  co.nned  tomatoes  -  despite  helow-normal  sup-olies  -  are  on  a"bout  the 
same  average  level  as  prevailed  during  1937-38. 

The  cora"bined  tonnage  of  all  vegeta"bles  for  processing  in  1938,   is  indicated 
"by  the  Bureau  to  he  10  to  15  percent  smaller  than  the  large  1937  production.  With 
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li"beral  carry-overs  fron  the  1937-38  sef'-son,  ho'^GVor,  total  supplies  are  only 
slightly  oelow  the  record  supply  of  1937-38  and  considerahly  atove  average  annual 
di  sappearancc . 

A  reduction  of  8  percent  fron  the  1938  acreage  of  s^?eet  com  for  nanufn-cture 
would  provide  sufficient  tonnage  for  the  1939-40  marketing  season  cand  "bring  carry- 
over stocks  to  nore  nearly  normal  proportions.     In  these  figures  the  Bureau  antici- 
pates yields  similar  to  those  of  1937-38  and  a  rather  large  carry-over  into  the  ncvr 
season. 

The  present  supply  of  car_ned  snap  "beans  is  reported  as  the  largest  on  record. 
A  reduction  of  a"bout  25  percent  in  the  acreage  of  snap  heans  for  1939  ^rould  "be  re- 
quired to  provide  supplies  in  line  with  average  consumption,  allowing  for  a  carry- 
over from,  the  1938-39  season  sonev/hat  larger  than  the  1937-38  carry-over. 

For  per;,s  the  Bureau  points  out  that  normal  yields  on  plantings  of  appr^.xi- 
mately  210,000  acres  for  canning  and  quick  freezing  would  provide  sufficient  tonnage 
to  pack  consumers'  requirem.ents  and  leave  a  norma,l  carry-over  on  April  30,  1940, 
This  would  represent  a  reduction  of  36  percent  from  the  325,000  acres  planted  in 
1938. 

As  to  tom:atoes  for  manufacture,  an  increase  of  a"bout  18  percent  over  the 
acreage  planted  this  year,  under  average  gromng  conditions,  ^ould  sup-:oly  ex-pected 
requirements  and  leave  a  moderate  carry-over  at  the  end  of  the  1939-40  season.  Pro- 
duction in  1938  '.ms  24  percent  smaller  than  in  1937  "because  of  reduced  acreage  and 
lo^er-than-average  yields.     Total  supplies  of  tom.atoes  for  the  1938-39  season  are 
reported  11  percent  sm.aller  than  for  the  previous  season  and  6  percent  "below  average. 

#  #  # 
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PEACH  GR07SRS  VJARNED  '  "  ffe, 

AGAETST  Ol^R-PLANTING;  .  'yg^ 

1939  OUTLOOK  EAVORABLS  ■•s^-si^^^S 

 peach  grovjers  this  v;eek  were  v-'arned  by  Director   

"(State ) 

of  the  State  Extension  Service  against  "too  rapid  expansion"  of  plantings,  in  dis- 
cussing the  annual  peach  outlook  report  released  by  the  Fe.ieral  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics. 

"The  market  outlook  for  peaches  for  fresh  use  during  the  next  few  years  ap- 
pears generally  favorable  despite  some  probable  increase  in  ;oroduction ,"  he  said. 
"But  planting  trees  at  a  rate  as  great  or  greater  than  in  recent  years,"  he  contin- 
ued, "may  bring  about  burdensome  supplies  5  or  10  years  from  nox»j." 

A-ccording  to  the  annual  outlook  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econ- 
omics,  issued  last  v/eek,  the  average  peach  production  during;  the  next  5  years  is 
expected  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  the  1933-37  average  of  51  million  bushels. 

The  production  outlook,  of  course,  varies  a  great  deal  by  States.  leading 
States  in  v^hich  a  considerable  expansion  of  the  peach  industry  is  taking  place 
include  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  in  the  South;  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia  in  the  areas  from  v;hich  the  main  crop  moves  to  market  in  Ai:^ust; 
and  Michigan,  New  York  and  Ohio  in  the  Great  Lckes  region.     ''Not  only  is  the  total 
of  bearing  trees  increasing  in  these  areas,"  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
said,  "but  orchards  generally  are  being  maintiined  in  condition  for  continued  ■pro- 
duction." 

#  #  # 
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